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GREETINGS 
TO DR L. P. JACKS 


On the Occasion of his Ninetieth Birthday 
9 October 1950 


From 


PROFESSOR F. J. M. STRATTON 
F.R.S. 


Chairman of the Hibbert Trustees, 
Emeritus Professor of Astro-Physics, University of Cambridge 


TEN years ago a widely signed message of congratulation was sent 
- = é © © = 2 H . , 
to Dr Lawrence Pearsall Jacks in celebration of his eightieth 
birthday. Seven years later an address from the Hibbert Trustees 
and from many other grateful admirers was presented to him in 
- = 


recognition of the great intellectual and religious contribution 


= 


which he had made to the world through the Hissert JouRNAL 
during forty-five years’ service as Editor. To-day, on the occasion 
of his ninetieth birthday, the Hibbert Trustees once more offer 
their affectionate tribute to one who has devoted a long life to 
facing the growing challenge of religious unrest with a reverence 
for all in the past that was worthy and a fearless understanding 
of the problems of his own time. That time, as revealed in 
The Confession of an Octogenarian—my copy was given to me 
by a prominent citizen of California, one of Dr Jacks’s many 
devoted admirers on the other side of the Atlantic—has been 
both long and varied. The fundamental changes in the social, 
intellectual, scientific and religious backgrounds have probably 
been deeper and have covered a wider range than those of any 
previous span of ninety years. To use a phrase of his own, we may 
suggest that by now he knows something of the meaning of ‘‘ many 
lives in one life, many selves in one self, many worlds in one 
world.’’ 

His Essex Hall Lecture, The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion 
(1921), and one of several sets of his Hibbert Lectures, Con- 
structive Citizenship (1927), reflect two aspects of the changing 
scene, perhaps also of the changing self. The titles of his thirty 
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other books can be used to illustrate the same changing outlook. 
The Hibbert Trustees may claim a share in widening Dr Jacks’s 
views of life, for they gave him in his youth the i aoa of 
coming into contact with Josiah Royce and William James when 
he went fora year to Harvard as a Hibbert Scholar after completing 
his studies at Manchester New College in London under James 
Martineau and Estlin Carpenter. At Harvard he learnt the gospel 
of “the Beloved Community ’’ which later developed into that 
of ‘f the Common Man.”’ 

When he accepted the invitation of the Hibbert Trustees to 
become the first editor of a new journal of religion, theology and 
philosophy—a Journal that was soon to become an open forum for 
competent thinking and for the critical study of religious and 
philosophical questions—Dr Jacks turned this interest in the 
Common Man to good account. He encouraged the experts to 
express their contributions in such a way as would be readily 
comprehended by the deeply interested ‘but non-technical lay- 
His own articles, never as numerous as many readers 


reader. 
showed how this could best be done. But 


would have wished, 
on this ninetieth birthday reference must chiefly be made to the 
labours of more recent vears. 

When two years ago, Dr Jacks at the age of eighty-eight came 


to 


Cambridge to deliver the Eddington Memorial Lecture he 
The power and vigour that he then 


received a great welcome. 
displayed would have been remarkable in a much younger man. 
Not content to be at ease after his retirement from the editorship 
of the Journal, he devoted himself to translating two of Loisy’s 
best-known works, La Naissance du Christianisme and Les Origines du 
Nouveau Testament. It is given to few men to possess so lively an 
intellect and such vigour at so great an age, and the Trustees, 
mindful of his many contributions, offer him their affectionate 


congratulations upon this notable occasion. 


J. M. STRATTON 


GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 











RELIGION AND THE RISE OF 
WESTERN CULTURE 


By 
PROFESSOR ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


B.LITT 6 FeBwA. 


Director of Studies in the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Research Professor of International History, University of London, 
Author of A Study of History, etc. 


AN immense change of outlook has come over the Western World in the 
short span of one life-time. I find this change striking me nowadays at 
every turn, and I dare say many of my readers are having the same experience. 
Mr Christopher Dawson’s book Religion and the Rise of Western Culture 
illustrates what I mean. When this book came into my hands and I was 
looking at the title page, the first thought that crossed my mind was : 

Suppose now, that we and the author of Re/igion and the Rise of Western Culture 
were all of us fifty years older than we are, and that we found ourselves at this 
moment in the last year of the nineteenth century instead of the fiftieth year of the 
twentieth century, what line should we have expected a book with this title to be 
going to take, supposing that it were being published in 1900 instead of 1950? 
What I myself should have expected is this. When I imagine myself picking 
up a book with this title in the year 1900, I find myself expecting my imagin- 
ary author of fifty years ago, to be going to tell us that this Western culture 
of ours is a really magnificent affair. 

Just look [I seem to hear him saying], just look what our Western culture has 
achieved already, and all this in barely two hundred years. Why, it was not till the 
closing years of the seventeenth century that our culture had a chance of even 
beginning to rise. It was only then that it succeeded in shaking itself free from the 
shackles of Religion ; and, by that time, our Western culture had been kept 
fettered by Religion for thirteen hundred years. It had been in chains ever since 
the end of the fourth century, when freedom of thought had been suppressed in the 
Roman Empire by a totalitarian World-Government which had adopted Christian- 
ity as its official religion and was determined to make its subjects toe the line. So 
the Emperor Theodosius condemned our Western culture to stagnate for thirteen 
centuries [says my imaginary writer on religion and Western culture in 1900]. But 
at last [he goes on], the West has recovered its intellectual liberty, and how wonder- 
fully it has turned this long buried talent to account !_ What splendid progress we 
are now making | Man’s long dreamed of Earthly Paradise has now been brought 
within Western Man’s grasp! Nothing canstop us now fromattaining it! Itis 
only just round the next corner | We shall live to reach it | We shall have arrived 
there within the next fifty years ! 


Well, these fifty years since the end of last century have certainly carried 
us round the next corner, but the unknown country that we have entered 
looks to many of us, I suppose, less like an Earthly Paradise than like the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. Now the theme of Christopher Dawson’s 
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book on “ Religion and the Rise of Western Culture ” is vo/ the theme that I 
have imputed to my imaginary author of a book published under the same 
title half a century ago. ‘The Western Culture about which the living 
Christian scholar Christopher Dawson is writing to-day is the Christian 
culture of the West in the Middle Ages and not the post-Christian culture of 
the same Western World in modern times. If you ask the author when and 
where this Medieval Western Christian Culture, whose rise he is tracing, 
first made its appearance, he will tell you to watch it putting out a promising 
early shoot in this island, in the eighth-century Northumbria of the Bew- 
castle Cross and the Venerable Bede, and he will follow out its growth for 
you till he can show it to you coming into full flower in Western Christen- 
dom as a whole at the turn of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is a 
wonderful story, and Christopher Dawson has a masterly way of telling it. 
I.ct me quote, in his own words, his account of the climax, which he places- 

I am sure, rightly—at a date not long after the opening of the thirteenth 
century. 

There can be little doubt [he writes], that the creation of the universities and the 
formation of the new religious orders alike formed part of the far-reaching design 
of the mediaval Papacy for the intellectual organisation of Christian civilisa- 
tion, which is one of the most remarkable examples of the planning of culture on a 
large scale that history has ever seen. 

What an astonishingly different idea of the relation between Religion and 
the rise of Western Culture from the conception which held the field in the 
Western World only fifty years ago. In Dawson’s picture, Religion is not 
an obstacle that has to be pushed out of the way before the rise of Culture 
can begin ; it is the inspiration and the driving force to which the rise of 
culture has been due. And this propagation of medieval Western Culture 
by religious action is not a fortuitous happy result of unorganised good 
will ; itis the deliberate product of a plan ; for the Religion that carries our 
medieval Western Christian culture to its peak soon after A.D. 1200 is 
governed and guided by a master institution. This institution is, of course, 
the medixval Papacy, whose David is the eleventh-century Pope Gregory V1 
and whose Solomon is Pope Innocent III, who sat in Saint Peter’s chair 
from 1198 to 1216, 

In our Western World in the Middle Ages, the Pope was the intellectual 
as well as the spiritual leader, and he also had a social role which might be 
described, in modern terms, as that of a non-political President of a common- 
wealth of Western nations. Medieval Western Christendom had no strictly 
political head—at least, no effective one ; for the so-called “‘ Holy Roman ” 
Emperor’s effective rule over the whole of Western Christendom began and 
ended with the reign of Charlemagne, who was crowned Emperor by the 
Pope on Christmas Day, A.D. 800 ; and even Charlemagne’s writ did not 
run in Christian Britain, not to speak of a then still pagan Scandinavia and 
Poland. Before our Western Culture had risen to its medieval zenith, even 
the nominal sovereignty of the Holy Roman Empire had come to be 
restricted to Germany and Italy, and even there it was dwindling all the 
time in practice. The effective head of Western Christendom in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries was not the Emperor but the Pope ; and the Pope’s 
authority, in this golden age of the Vatican’s history, was not military or 
political but moral. 
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The local princes of Western Christendom were apt, in that age, to pay 
attention to the Pope’s counsels because the Pope’s blessing was the surest 
guarantee of their own title to rule, while the Pope’s displeasure was more 
dangerous to them than an armed attack by the most formidable of their 
fellow temporal rulers. And how did the Pope come to be able thus to 
sway the policy of kings ? Because he had a hold over the hearts of their 
subjects. For about two hundred years ending in the middle ot the thirteenth 
century, the expectation was that, if the people were ever driven to choose 
between their political allegiance to their local ruler and their ecclesiastical 
allegiance to the Pope, they would hold to the Pope and throw over the 
temporal prince in the last resort. So the princes had a strong incentive to 
steer clear of quarrels with the Pope, and the Pope had a proportionately 
powerful leverage for exercising a beneficent influence over the life of the 
Western Christian Commonwealth, if only he had it in him to rise to the 
height of his opportunities and responsibilities. 

This was indeed a magnificent experiment in translating Christianity into 
terms of institutions embracing the whole range of human life ; and I 
should not be surprised to find an impartial and penetrating non-Western 
student of our Western history—an Indian, shall we say, or a Chinese ?— 
pronouncing to-day, as he viewed the course of Western history up to date in 
retrospect, that the peak attained by our Western Culture round about the 
year 1290 was the highest point that we Westerners had yet managed to 
reach by the year 1950. The next chapter, though, of this medizval story is 
a tragic one. I will give the story in Dawson’s words again : 

Though [he writes] this intellectual achievement marks the culmination of the 
medieval development, it did not become the foundation of a unitary religion- 
culture as we might have expected. On the contrary, it inaugurated a period of 
intellectual criticism and cultural change which is of the utmost importance for the 
history of Western culture, but proved fatal to the synthesis of religion and culture 
that seemed to have been achieved in the previous centuries. 

Here, you will notice, we have come upon a perhaps rather unexpected 
point in common between the experience of our own generation in a twen- 
tieth century post-Christian Western World and the experience of Innocent 
IV’s and Frederick II’s generation in the thirteenth century. At both these 
two critical stages in Western history, Western Man has been grievously 
disappointed of an expectation of attaining a paradise that has, he has 
believed on either occasion, been practically within his grasp just round the 
corner. What was it that made our ancestors lose their way some six or 
seven hundred years ago ? Well, we ourselves know what it has been that 
has led us into disaster in our time. It has been the catastrophic effect of our 
failure to keep within bounds a human lust for power which is one of the 
commonest and deadliest manifestations of what Christianity calls Original 
Sin. And was not this also the cause of a thirteenth-century tragedy that has 
so much the same look as our own ? When we look into it, do we not find 
that the reason why the Commonwealth of medieval Western Christendom 
broke up was because the people came to be bitterly disillusioned with the 
Papacy ? Their disillusionment was proportionate to their previous belief 
and confidence, and the Papacy’s forfeiture of its moral hold over Western 
Christian hearts was necessarily fatal to a social structure in which the 
Papacy’s moral influence had been the keystone. This Papal influence had 
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been earned by conduct that truly deserved to win admiration and love. 
Was the Papacy’s subsequent loss of this spiritual treasure as well deserved 
as the previous winning of it had been ? As a non-Catholic Christian 
historian, trying to look into the past as objectively as 1 can—and no human 
being can ever be sure that he is not being blinded by prejudice—I should say 
that the mediaval Papacy’s downfall was deserved. The people of Western 
Christendom judged, and judged rightly, I believe, that the Papacy had 
failed grievously to live up to its own sublime ideals. It had betrayed its 
principles, first in order to fight for power, and then in order to raise the 
funds that are indispensable sinews of worldly warfare. 

My own belief is that the Papacy’s responsibility for the failure of the 
medieval Western attempt to establish a Christian commonwealth is a 
historical fact. If it is indeed a fact, it is a tragic one, and, if this diagnosis of 
the failure of medieval Western Christendom i is right, this explains in turn 
why our medieval ancestors’ descendants, down to our own fathers’ genera- 
tion, half a century ago, held the view that they did hold about the relation 
between Religion and the rise of Western Culture. ‘The memory of what the 
Papacy’s conduct had been in and after the thirteenth century made Modern 
Westerners take it for granted that Religion, so far from being the main- 
spring of our Western Culture, was a monkey-wrench that some mischievous 
medizval clerics had thrown into the works and that some enlightened 
modern laymen had managed, with infinite difficulty, to remove and fling 
into a corner where it could gradually rust away without doing any further 
harm. 

Now, this may not be a true picture of the course of Western history. I 
myself hold, as I hope I have made it clear, that the true picture is not the one 
that I have caricatured at the beginning of this article, but the one that is 
given by Christopher Dawson in the book that we are discussing now. Yet, 
all the same, there is this element of truth in the anti-religious Modern 
Western view of Western history that was in the ascendant only the other 
day. Religion, organised in a Church under the auspices of a Papacy that 
exercised secular influence in virtue of possessing spiritual jurisdiction, did 
fail our ancestors most grievously in the thirteenth century. They paid for 
this disaster by having to wander for the next four centuries in a spiritual 
wilderness. It was not till the latter years of the seventeenth century that 
Western Man succeeded once again in making a harmony of his life ; and, 
this time, instead of trying once more to make Religion the keystone, he 
took Science for his keystone and left Religion out. 

This Modern Western feeling against Religion was not surprising, since 
Western Man’s most recent experience of Religion had been, as we have 
seen, a forbidding one. In the wrecking of the medieval Western harmony 
and the blighting of the hopes that had been placed in it, Religion had 
played the felon’s part. Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum: ‘ Such were 
the lengths of the wickedness to which Religion could persuade human 
nature to go,” as the religiously anti-religious Roman poet Lucretius had 
exclaimed at the climax of his description of a legendary atrocity that had 
been committed, according to the story, on a minister of religion’s odious 
professional advice. The reputations left behind them by a Pope Innocent 
IV and a Pope Boniface VIII account for Voltaire’s war-cry écrasex Pinfame : 
“* Crush that monster, Religion, and set Western Man’s spirit free for pur- 
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suing his glorious enterprise of raising his culture to Olympian heights.” 
It is not difficult to see why the Modern Western spirit has been anti- 
religious till a date still within living memory ; it is less easy to understand, 
and therefore more interesting to ask ourselves, why it is that in our genera- 
tion we have begun to find our fathers’ self-complacent secularism spiritually 
more and more unsatisfying. 

Why has there been this remarkable, and clearly momentous, change in 
our feelings ? One of the explanations of the change is, I think, obvious. 
Like our thirteenth-century ancestors before us, we have had the shattering 
experience of finding that a trusted and honoured ideal is after all a treacher- 
ous broken reed. Religion grievously failed our forefathers, and now a 
secular Liberalism has been grievously failing us. In our day, as in theirs, an 
unsuspected gulf has suddenly opened at Western Man’s feet. Only fifty 
years ago we should have been incredulous if we had been told that the 
Western World was not now safe for Democracy and for Humanity, and we 
should also have taken it for granted that what was true—as we imagined 
this to be true—of the Western World to-day would also come to pass as a 
matter of course in the rest of the World to-morrow. Those confident 
expectations have been exploded, since then, by a terrifying and humbling 
experience : I mean, of course, the experience of apostasy in the bosom of 
our Western Society. Our thirteenth-century ancestors had the unforget- 
table experience of seeing the Papacy betray Medieval Western Christian 
ideals of which the Papacy itself had once been the living embodiment ; and 
we ourselves have lived to see great Western nations—nations that had been 
in the very fore-front of our Western World’s achievement in the fields of 
technology and science and scholarship and literature—allowing themselves 
to be led astray by devilish leaders into committing, in cold blood and on a 
stupendous scale, all the seven deadly sins in our Modern Western table of 
secular commandments : the sin of cruelty, first and foremost, which is, I 
suppose, the one that we most genuinely abhor, and, along with that, the 
sins of militarism, tyranny, intolerance, the violation of consciences, the 
suppression of truth, the propagation of falsehood. And all this has been 
done by Western peoples in whose acts we are implicated because we and 
they have been hewn from the same block. 

In our generation the Western World has also been seriously challenged 
from outside for the first time within two and a half centuries. Between the 
defeat, in 1683, of the second Ottoman attempt to take Vienna and the 
victory of the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia in 1917, the West had nothing 
whatever to fear from abroad. The other side of the shield, of course, is the 
world-wide aggression—intellectual and economic aggression, as well as 
military and political—that the West committed against the rest of the 
World during that spell of 234 years. Since 1917, the tables have been 
turned against the West again ; and it is no accident, I think, that, this time, 
as before, the assault upon the West from outside is being conducted with 
weapons taken from our own Western armoury. Communism and Islam 
have this one feature in common, though they stand poles apart in almost 
every other respect. Each of them has armed itself for an attack upon the 
Western attitude to life by taking out of their context, and pushing to ex- 
tremes, some of the fundamental principles officially governing the Western 
way of life in the age in which this anti-Western counter-attack was launched. 
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Islam attacked Christianity in the name of Monotheism ; Communism has 
attacked Liberal Parliamentary Democracy in the name of social justice. An 
attack delivered with the assaulted party’s own weapons is bound to be a 
formidable attack to meet. His best hope of meeting it lies in searching his 
own heart to discover, if he can, where he has gone wrong. For one can be 
sure that one has fallen away rather seriously from one’s own ideals when 
one finds oneself open to damaging attacks delivered in the name of prin- 
ciples that are officially one’s own. ‘The effectiveness of the Communist 
challenge suggests that the apostasy which has horrified the English, Dutch 
or American democrat when he has encountered it in Italian Fascism and in 
German National Socialism, must be a sin of which we democrats, too, have 
been guilty in some degree. 

In this contemporary spiritual warfare on two fronts—against an apostasy 
within and a counter-attack from outside—what is the treasure that we feel 
to be the most precious and at the same time the most seriously threatened of 
all our spiritual possessions ? Most of us, I believe, would answer without 
hesitation : “‘ Individual freedom.” ‘“‘ This,” we should say, ‘‘ is Demo- 
cracy’s pearl of great price, and this is also the target on which an aggressive 
totalitarianism of both the Fascist and the Communist brand has concen- 
trated its attack.”” Personally, I believe this answer is the right one. Individ- 
ual freedom, so it seems to us, is the heart of our Western way of life ; and, 
among all our most cherished spiritual possessions, there is none that finds 
itself in such deadly danger to-day. 

We are conscious of rating this treasure of individual freedom at a 
supremely high value ; but do our modern Western secular Liberal principles 
enable us to justify this valuation against a totalitarian ideology which declares 
and believes that individual freedom is something very evil and not some- 
thing very good ? ‘Totalitarianism does condemn individual freedom not 
only in good faith but with a positive religious fervour, for totalitarianism ts 
a religion of a kind, and its religious zeal is what gives it its power. Apostasy, 
after all, is not just a repudiation of a once accepted faith—a rejection of 
Democracy or Christianity or whatever the apostate’s previous faith may 
have been. Apostasy is a relapse from some later and higher faith to some 
earlier and lower one ; and the earlier and lower religion into which the 
apostates of our time have fallen back is the immemorially old pagan worship 
of Juggernaut—the idolisation of collective human power. 

When we democrats set up the individual man or woman and his or her 
claim to freedom against collective humanity and its claim to power, what 
chance has the little idol of holding its own against the big one ? If Man is 
our God, and we have the choice of worshipping this human god either in 
an individual or in a collective form, who can doubt which of the two 
embodiments of a deified human creature is the more worthy of our devo- 
tion ? How could any serious-minded person dream of taking the frivolous 
little individual mannikin for his fetish, when he is offered as an alternative 
the great corporate Juggernaut whose impressive gospel is the sacrifice of the 
individual’s happiness to the interests of the race, and who imperiously 
commands his devotees to throw themselves under his remorseless wheels ? 

Now this challenge from the idol Juggernaut does bring us, I believe, 
face to face with the desperately weak point in a Modern Western attitude 
to life in which Religion has been left out. For, when the lowest and worst 
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religion that is nevertheless truly a religion challenges the highest and best 
ideology that nevertheless has no religion in it, even then, I think, Irreligion 
is bound to lose and Religion is bound to win. If the individual human 
being tries to put himself in the place of God, then a collective humanity— 
which is a genuine god, though an evil one—can hardly fail to knock the 
pretentious little creature down and crush it flat under the weight of the great 
idol’s high-powered car. For, if the individual and his freedom do solemnly 
ask us to take them as objects of supreme value in themselves, what can such 
intrinsically trivial objects really signify by comparison with Juggernaut ? 

This is a totalitarian question which Democracy cannot answer. But 
Christianity can answer it ; and Christianity’s answer to Juggernaut is that 
the individual and his claim to freedom do count for something more than 
collective humanity and its claim to power. The individual counts, accord- 
ing to the Christian catechism, because this mannikin who is of no account 
at all in the cold calculations of this idol Juggernaut is a child of the One 
True God and is infinitely precious in his Heavenly Father’s eyes. And the 
individual’s freedom matters too for just the same reason, according to the 
Christian belief ; for Christians believe that Man’s freedom has been given 
to him by God, not for the contemptible satisfaction of the individual’s 
frivolous self-regarding purposes, but for the noble attainment of the true 
end of man, which is to glorify God and to enjoy him for ever. 

You see, the challenge of our time is this challenge that has been pre- 
sented to our Modern Western Democracy by an ancient and vicious form 
of pagan religion. The old and bad religion has taken us unawares by 
suddenly rising out of the grave in which we had foolishly allowed ourselves 
to suppose that it was long since securely buried. And this pagan religious 
ne to an irreligious Modern Western Democratic World torces us 
back upon a discarded Christianity. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, the founders of our Modern Western 
Liberal faith left Christianity out deliberately when they were compounding 
this secular humanitarian ideology which still seemed so self-evidently 
satisfactory to our fathers. But their faith cannot and does not any longer 
satisfy us to-day ; and that is why Christopher Dawson’s very different 
approach to the question of the role of religion in the rise of Western Culture 
is now so timely and so worthy of oyr consideration. The challenge of our 
times has made it impossible for us to go on trying to live a life from which 
Religion is left out; and if we are convinced that Religion is after all one 
of the necessities of life, we shall then no longer feel that our fathers’ 
argument against Religion is the last word on this inexhaustible subject. 
Our fathers’ argument was that Religion stood condemned once and for 
all by the historical fact that Christianity had played their medieval Western 
forefathers false when these had tried to make Christianity serve as the 
keystone for the structure of their commonwealth. The fact, of course, 
still stands. The medieval Western attempt at a Christian commonwealth 
did most tragically come to grief. But now other facts have also come to 
pass which are no less tragic and also no less significant, and these new facts, 
which have happened in our own lifetime, are compelling us to break with 
our fathers’ policy. 

Our fathers argued from the experience within their historical horizon. 
‘ A Christian commonwealth,” they argued, “‘ is a house that cannot stand. 
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We have not forgotten what happened to the house built by our medieval 
ancestors ; so, in our own building, we are leaving Religion out.” But an 
argument that sounded convincing in 1700 or in 1900 does not carry convic- 
tion in 1950 ; for Time never stands still, and, as he runs, he is always laying 
a trail of new experience which is putting old experience out of date and 
overturning the arguments once confidently based upon it. In our day the 
argument reads : “ Except the Lord build the house, their labour is but lost 
that build it ; except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.” This argument of to-day calls the experience of to-day to witness. 
“* See for yourselves,” it cries to us, “‘ see with your own eyes what happens 
to a building from which Religion has been left out. Look what has been 
happening to this house of secular Liberalism since the floods of Fascism 
came, and the winds of Communism blew and beat upon it.” 

That is the argument from experience that is asking for a hearing in our 
generation. Man ignores experience at his peril. It we try to read the lesson 
of this present-day experience of ours, what line of action does it suggest ? 
The collapse of our fathers’ house in our own time has warned us not to go 
on making our fathers’ mistake of trying to leave religion out. The collapse 
of our medizval ancestors’ house in the thirteenth century still warns us 
against the fall from grace that brought their would-be Christian building to 
grief. ‘‘ Woe to the shepherd that leaveth the flock.” When I tty to read 
these two lessons of past Western experience together, the suggestion that I 
find them making in my own mind is that we must set to work to build a 
Christian commonwealth again, but that this second Western Christian 
commonwealth must not reproduce the structural defects of the Western 


Christian Commonwealth that rose so sublimely and fell so tragically in the 
Middle Ages. What were the excellencies of that medieval building, and 
what were its flaws ? Six and a half centuries after the downfall of Pope 
Boniface VIII, these questions have now become burning questions again ; 
and, in our search for the answers, we shall find at least a number of them in 
the story of Religion and the Rise of Western Culture as this is told in 


Christopher Dawson’s latest book. 
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Tue recent discovery of a collection of ancient Hebrew scrolls and frag- 
ments of scrolls\in a cave in a cliff rising on the western side of the Jordan 
about 12 km. to the south of Jericho and 2 km. from the northern end of the 
Dead Sea is perhaps the most important event in Biblical discovery for many 
years, if not centuries ; for nothing like it has occurred since the similar 
discovery of a number of Hebrew manuscripts in the same locality ¢. A.p. 
800, of which something will be said hereafter. 

The exact story of the discovery is not altogether easy to put together in 
view of the discrepancies in the various accounts ; the original finders, 
wandering Beduin following their sheep, were not trained observers nor 
accurate reporters, the scrolls passed through various hands before reaching 
the scholars editing them, and parts of the account have been suppressed 
or misrepresented in the interests of various parties to the discovery. The 
gist of the matter, however, seems essentially to be this. In the autumn of 
1947 a Bedu, following his goats, stumbled on a cave in a rocky hillside, 
threw a stone into it, heard something breaking, and fled ; he returned 
aiterwards with a friend, and both entered the cave. There they found a 
number of jars standing intact with many fragments of other jars lying 
around on the ground ; in the jars, to their great disappointment, they found 
not gold but written documents. Each took two of these and offered them 
according to one account to a dealer or dealers in antiquities at Bethlehem 
or according to another account to the Moslem Sheikh of that town ; in 
either case, one of these lots eventually reached Mar Athanasius Y. Samuel, 
the Syrian patriarch at St Mark’s Convent, and the other came into the hands 
of Professor Sukenik of the Hebrew University, both in Jerusalem. 

The fame of this discovery soon came to be spread abroad, but the Arab- 
Jewish conflict hindered any proper exploration of the site. Meanwhile, a 
Belgian officer attached to the staff of the United Nations in Palestine but 
lodging in the American School of Archxology, whose staff the patriarch 
had consulted about the manuscripts, heard of them and advised Dr Harding, 
Director of Antiquities in Transjordan, to take steps to find the cave and put 
it under guard. So soon as conditions permitted, at the end of January 1948, 
this was done, and Arab soldiers mounted guard over the cave. In February 
or March, Dr Harding, accompanied by Fr De Vaux of the Ecole Biblique et 
Archéologique Francaise and a member of the staff of the Palestinian 
Archeological Museum, carried out a systematic exploration of the site. 

Unfortunately, they had been anticipated not only by the Arab Beduin 
who had originally found the scrolls, but also, as subsequent accounts made 
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clear, by various Syrians, whom the Beduin had guided to the place. ‘These 
had made a new entrance into it and had thoroughly turned over the ground 
during the winter of 1947-8, doing much damage to the contents ot the 
cave. The archwxologists, however, going over it again with fingers and 
penknives, found several hundred small fragments of scrolls ; these varied 
from tiny scraps bearing no writing or only a single letter to strips carrying 
several lines of text. ‘There was also a fair-sized scroll which had untor- 
tunately been very much damaged by rough handling and could not at the 
time be unrolled and identified. With the scrolls the seekers tound many 
pieces of linen or cloth, impregnated with some chemical substance, which 
had been used to protect them. There were also a few papyr/ amongst them, 
all fragmentary, covered with writing, some in the square (post-exilic) 
Hebrew script and some in the Greek alphabet. The jars are of a new type 
said to be Hellenistic (presumably on account of the texture of the clay 
rather than of their shape), variously dated by the experts for example ¢. 
200 B.C., or between the 2nd century B.c. and the end of the first century 
A.D. ; each more or less whole jar had a bowl apparently specially made to 
serve as a lid covering its mouth. The fragments strewn on the floor of the 
cave are estimated to have been enough for some forty jars, each measuring 
55-Go cm. in height, and 25 cm. in diameter, and each capable of holding 
five or six scrolls. Fragments of Roman ware, too, were found, proving 
that the cave had been visited and perhaps occupied in Roman times (say 
63 B.C.—A.D. 300). The fragments of texts found on this occasion 
include portions of six books of the Old Testament (Genesis, Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, Judges, Isaiah, Daniel), portions of Jubilees, and an Aramaic 
work said to be an unknown book of Lamech (Genesis iv, 19-24). 

The Syrians now seem to have five scrolls, which they have handed to 
the Americans for examination, but which they do not seem to have sold to 
them : an Isaiah, a Commentary on Habakkuk, two so-called ‘‘ Sectarian 
Scrolls,” and one which apparently has not yet been unrolled. The Hebrew 
University too, has five : the so-called “‘ Wars of the Sons of Light and 
the Sons of Darkness,” and the “‘ Praises of the Lord,” and two not yet 
unrolled, as well as an incomplete Isaiah. There are perhaps still several 
unopened or unidentified scrolls or portions of scrolls. 

The most important of these documents is, in some ways, the new Isaiah 
(i.e. that belonging to St Mark’s Convent), which has now been published 
in facsimile by the Americans. It is an exceptionally fine scroll, consisting of 
seventeen pieces of skin stitched together ; it is 7.15 m. long and is written 
in fifty-four columns. Though for the most part in very good condition, it 
shows signs of having been long in use, but practically the whole text is 
legible. The text is written without vowels (which were gradually intro- 
duced from the fifth to the eighth centuries A.p.), and it contains a certain 
number of signs of uncertain import, possibly critical or liturgical, in the 
margins. The text is divided by longer or shorter spaces into paragraphs or 
sections, which correspond to a very large extent with those of the Mass- 
oretic text. The parchment is ruled and the letters hang from (and do not 
rest on) the lines, as they, usually do in Hebrew manuscripts. Changes of 
pen and the use of fresh ink can be detected here and there. The writing is 
regular, almost beautiful, but the copy is. far from being accurate in every 
detail, and many errors have been corrected by other hands than those of 
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the original scribe. There is, however, some difference between the first 
and second halves of the scroll in these respects ; for, as Dr Kahle shows, 
this scroll in fact consists of two distinct scrolls (Isaiah i-xxxiii and 
xxxiv-Ixvi), exhibiting different texts but put together to make a complete 
text. 

The text is to a very large extent identical with the Massoretic, /.e. tradi- 
tional, text of Isaiah, which was standardised between the time of Jerome 
(c. A.D. 400) and the earliest manuscripts of the Old Testament (¢. A.D. 900). 
It exhibits, however, certain remarkable peculiarities, which distinguish it 
from that of any manuscripts hitherto known. First, the so-called seripsio 
plena (namely, the insertion of certain weak letters to indicate the various 
long vowels) is carried to excess. Second, a number of peculiar torms, 
notably of the pronouns, which are not found in the Massoretic text, occur 
in the scroll. Both these peculiarities are points which will be found of 
great importance in attempting to fix the date of the scrolls. Occasionally a 
synonym is used for the word in our text: ¢.g. “‘ his kingdom ” for “ his 
dominion ” (Isaiah xxxix, 2) ; sometimes the variant reading in the scroll is 
an improvement on the established reading, sometimes it is evidently a 
mistake. Clearly, the scroll no more than the Massoretic text represents the 
original words of the prophet ; it is clearly one of those variant texts, which 
Dr Kahle has called Va/gartexte, which existed side by side and which were 
finally eliminated only when the standard of the Massoretic text was fixed 
and all divergent texts were destroyed as not conformng to the official 
standard and therefore incorrect. 

Little can be said of the Sectarian Scrolls ; only one small sample has as 
yet been published and their decipherment is causing much trouble, since 
they have suffered badly from the depredations of worms. What has so tar 
been made out suggests a number of commands based on passages of the 
Law (notably Deuteronomy viii, 6 and x, 12-13) ; and a “‘ covenant ”’ is 
mentioned. 

There are also two pieces of verse, which can hardly be described as poems 
and of which Dr Zeitlin has not unfairly said that ‘‘ the original compositions 
are of mediocre quality without style or distinction,” They are, in fact, 
largely mosaics made up of well-known Biblical phrases. 

The first has been called ‘‘ The War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of 
Darkness ” from the chief characters in it and the action in which they are 
engaged. The scroll, which contains nineteen columns of writing with 
sixteen to eighteen lines of text to the cclumn, is well preserved and the 
spelling is fairly normal. The ‘‘ Sons of Light” are the tribes of Levi, Judah 
and Benjamin, waging war against the “‘ Sons of Belial” who represent the 
hosts of the Edomites and Moabites, Ammonites and Philistines, allied with 
the ‘* Kittians of Asshur ” ; this combination, which fits no known facts, is 
obviously unhistorical. The “‘ Kittians of Asshur,” too, are an anomaly ; 
for the Kittians, whether the inhabitants of the isles of the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean Sea or the Cypriots, are not known ever to have been allied 
to the Assyrians. Further, the commander of the Sons of Light is called 
‘* Chief Priest,’ which is an improbable title for a military commander. The 
text describes the formation of their army in some detail, each body in it 
being arranged by age-groups, their weapons, their musical instruments and 
their banners. Each banner bears a different legend ; that of the whole 
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host is inscribed “‘ The People of God ” with the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, those of the companies of a thousand men are inscribed ‘‘ God in 
wrath against Belial and all his Portion without Remnant,” and so on. The 
trumpets are called ‘“‘ The Trumpet of Assembly,” ‘‘ The Trumpet of Pur- 
suit,” ‘* The Trumpet of Retreat,” and so on. ‘The whole account is utterly 
unreal ; the marches with banners and musical instruments and the singing 
of psalms cannot have taken place in any genuine war. It might be an 
apocalypse, as Prof. Burrows suggests, but seems rather to be of the nature 
of a halakah, a story serving a practical end as a guide to right conduct, as 
Dr Ginsberg thinks ; its purpose is to edify the reader, not to describe an 
actual campaign. Further, this composition contains clear echoes of the so- 
called ‘‘ Zadokite Fragment ” or “‘ Damascene Document ” (an incomplete 
handbook of a group of Jewish refugees at Damascus), not only in a number 
of words and phrases but also in such details as the organisation of the army 
by age-groups ; but this throws no light on its source or date, since those of 
that mysterious document (which indeed has been assigned to many different 
periods between the second century B.c. and the seventh or eighth century 
A.D.) are equally disputed. 

Three detached pieces of a single scroll constitute the work called the 
** Praises ” or “‘ Thanksgivings.” ‘This is a composition similarly based on 
reminiscences of the Biblical Psalms and similar work ; and it too tells ot a 
warfare, one in which a pious Jew occupying a prominent position in “‘ the 
army of the saints ” and in ‘‘ the assembly of the sons of heaven,” is rescued 
from ‘‘ violent men” or “ tyrants ” and from “‘ the council of wickedness 
and the assembly of Belial.” The reference again is hardly to a physical 
battle from which the author has returned alive but rather to a spiritual 
struggle like those from which the Psalmist in the Old Testament now prays 
to be delivered and now is delivered. This conclusion seems to follow from 
the conventionalised style of composition with regular alternations of dis- 
tress and salvation and its stereotyped expressions and figures of speech. 
It contains, at any rate in the excerpt so far published, no original phrase 
beyond a few variations on well-known themes, and some of these are 
awkward and uncouth ; it is the work of a scholar playing in his study at 
composition in a dead language. 

The Commentary on Habakkuk consists of thirteen columns of text, 
much of it in very bad condition and therefore very difficult to read. Each 
piece of text is introduced by “ And as for its saying” tollowed by the 
phrase or phrases of the Biblical text to be explained ; then such words as 
‘the interpretation of the matter (refers) to” or the like, introduce the 
comment. It is thus not a midras or homiletic discourse but a true com- 
mentary, as also the actual comments show, of a type similar in form if not 
in substance to those of the Middle Ages. It is interesting, too, that it is 
confined to the first two chapters, omitting the third which critics have 
generally believed not to be a part of the original book. This does not mean 
that the Commentary was composed before the final edition of the pro- 
phecies, in which all three chapters were incorporated, but simply that the 
concluding poem was not suitable to the author’s aim. 

The purpose of the Commentary is clear: it is to explain Habakkuk’s 
prophecies in the light of contemporary events. What are those events ? 

Two attempts have recently been made to answer this question. 
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First, Prof. Segal, of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, has put forward 
a theory in outline connecting these documents with events in the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.c.). This period was marked by a long civil 
war, in which the popular leaders were the Pharisaic doctors ; many of 
these, when Jannaeus emerged victorious, fled into Syria, considering him 
unfit to hold the office of high priest. Thus the flight into Syria of the sect, 
to which the Zadokite Fragment or Damascene Document refers, may be 
connected with these events. Meanwhile, however, Prof. Segal argues, 
while the sect had joined the Pharisees in the civil war against Jannaeus, they 
carried on a bitter struggle with the Pharisees on doctrinal questions. The 
new Commentary, he thinks, is directed against Jannacus, the priest-king 
who, however unfit for office, as High Priest performed the sacred rites in 
the Temple on the Day of Atonement, and he is the wicked priest of which 
it speaks. Finally, Jannaeus was defeated in his Arabian campaign and fled 
ignominiously to Jerusalem, where the people reviled him and rebelled 
against him ; this event, Prof. Segal claims, is represented in the Comment- 
ary in referring to “‘ the wicked priest whom God gave into the hand of his 
enemies in the sight of the Teacher of Righteousness and the men of his 
council to humiliate him in defeat.”” Finally, Prof. Segal suggests that these 
sectarian circles originated amongst the Hasidim, the extreme pietists of the 
Maccabaean age, who were probably the forerunners of another Jewish 
sect, that of the Essenes. 

Second, Prof. Dupont-Sommer, of the University of Paris, has argued that 
the tyranny to which the Commentary refers is that of a “* wicked priest ” 
(the first two of whom he detects) who is described as having persecuted the 
“* New Covenant,” tortured its leader and put him to death ; this leader is 


the ‘‘ Master of Justice and Elect of God,” who has received his message 
from God himself and will return on the Day of Judgement to take part in 
judging Israel and the nations. The end of the world is imminent and only 


> 


those who believe in the “‘ Master of Justice” will be saved. The com- 
mentator further explains the Master’s death as having been avenged by the 
capture of Jerusalem on the Day of Atonement. There is, Prof. Dupont- 
Sommer says, only one historical event which accords with this, /.e. the 
capture of Jerusalem by Pompey on the Day of Atonement in 63 B.c. ; and 
he accordingly argues that this “‘ wicked priest’ must be Aristobulus II, 
who was taken by Pompey just outside Jerusalem, while the second “‘ wicked 
priest,” whom he finds in the text, will be his brother, Hyrcanus II, who 
rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem with the help of Julius Caesar. Hyrcanus, 
whose pontificate ended in 40 B.c., was clearly still alive when the Com- 
mentary was written ; it must therefore be dated ¢. 42-41 B.c. Finally, 
Prof. Dupont-Sommer identifies the sect of the New Covenant, following 
Prof. Sukenik, with the Essenes, since they seem to take an oath similar to 
that which the Essenes are known to have taken ; and he supposes that the 
scrolls were hidden in the cave during the Roman War of A.D. 66-70. They 
may therefore be connected with a sect whom Pliny describes as living in 
great austerity on the western side of the Dead Sea. 

Thus two identifications of the “ wicked priest ” are proposed and they 
are, of course, mutually exclusive ; and neither scholar is able to identify 
the “‘ Teacher ” (not “ Master”) of Righteousness. Even the identity of 
the sect cannot be proved, and its identification with that of the Essenes is 
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extremely doubtful. Much indeed superficially suits them, but the absence 
of any reference to their characteristic doctrines (e.g. rejection of animal 
sacrifices, of slavery and marriage, community of possessions, and so on) 
cannot but strike the attention of the student ; anda ‘‘ Teacher of Righteous- 
ness ” and a ‘‘ New Covenant ” have not been found amongst their institu- 
tions. Again, although Pliny, Philo and Josephus, have recorded a certain 
amount of information about the Essenes, no hint of their ever having left 
Palestine and settled in Syrian territory has been preserved. The fact is 
that the Commentary is very badly preserved, no names are given in it, and 
the historical allusions are so vague as to leave a wide field for the exercise 
of the imagination ; and a scholar has not been found wanting to 
connect the Commentary with the events leading up to the first Crusade ! 

The diversity of opinion regarding the historical events to which the 
Commentary refers leaves the date of its composition an open question. If, 
however, the date at which these documents were written down could be 
fixed, a ferminus ante quem would be furnished for the composition of the 
whole collection ; this would be of great interest for determining the place 
of the Commentary and Hymns in Jewish literary and political history and 
of very considerable importance for the study of the Biblical text, with which 
the date of the scroll of Isaiah is closely bound up. 

Even, however, if the Commentary on Habakkuk and the other new 
texts found amongst the scrolls belonged to the Maccabaean age, it would 
not follow that they were actually written down at that time ; for example, 
the Zadokite Fragment, even if it is of pre-Christian origin, is preserved in 
two manuscripts of respectively the tenth and twelfth centuries A.p. 

The obvious answer, which the first editors of the scrolls have 
unhesitatingly given, is that they were written in the age to which the jars are 
assigned by the archeologists, 7.e. the Hellenistic age, whether in the 
Maccabaean (Prof. Sukenik) or the Herodian (Dr Ginsburg) period. ‘The 
argument, however, is hardly sound. First, the jars are of a unique shape, 
and their assignment to this period can depend only on the nature and texture 
of the clay and the manner of its treatment ; these are not likely to yield an 
exact date. Further, Prof. Dupont-Sommer admits, the Judaean potters did 
not change their methods suddenly ; the process would be gradual and 
would be likely to be rapid in industrial but slow in other areas. Old 
fashions therefore may have lingered long in use here or there. Finally, 
whatever the date of the jars may be, it is obvious that “‘ new scrolls could 
have been put in old jars and old manuscripts could have been put in new 
jars,” as Prof. Burrows admits. 

These scrolls have been brought into connection with the discovery of 
some Hebrew manuscripts in the same district in the time of Origen (¢. A.D. 
185-254), who says that the so-called sex/a (the sixth column in his Hexa- 
plaric edition of the Old Testament) was found “in a jar in the neighbour- 
hood of Jericho ” ; but, as nothing is said of a cave (which he would surely 
have mentioned if his manuscript had come from such a place), this dis- 
covery may be passed over as irrelevant to the present enquiry. A far 
more important event, to which Eissfeldt recently drew attention, was a 
similar discovery at the end of the eighth century A.p. Timotheus I, patri- 
arch of Seleucia (A.D. 726-819), in a Syriac letter to Sergius metropolitan of 
Elam (who died ¢. A.D. 805) says : 
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We have learnt from trustworthy Jews who were then being instructed as 
catechumens in the Christian religion that some books were found ten years ago 
in a rock-dwelling near Jericho. The story was that the dog of an Arab who was 
out hunting, while in pursuit of game, went into a cave and did not come out 
again ; its owner went in and found a small dwelling, in which there were many 
books, in the rock. The hunter went off to Jerusalem and told his story to the 
Jews, who came out in great numbers and found the books of the Old Testament 
and others in the Hebrew script. 


This story of an Arab’s dog leading him to a cave full of Hebrew manu- 
scripts is strangely like that of the two Beduin finding the present collection 
of scrolls and may conceivably refer to the same cave ; for, even though 
there are many caves in the locality, the likelihood that two of them can have 
contained considerable libraries of books on the same subject is not great. 
Also, the caves which were the scene of the recent discovery contained a 
number of broken jars and scattered fragments of manuscripts ; the Beduin 
finders did not do this damage. The visitors of the Roman period may have 
done it, but they are surely more likely to have done what the Arab of the 
Syrian patriarch’s story did, /.e. to have hurried off with their tale to Jeru- 
salem. Nothing, however, has been reported of such an event in the Roman 
period. Possibly, then, the scrolls had not yet been put into the cave but 
were hidden there on some subsequent occasion, only to be found by the 
wandering Arab of whom Timotheus speaks, and the mob of Jews on that 
occasion may have done the damage. ‘This suggestion, however, has not 
the force of an argument ; and, if it is not the same cave, the patriarch’s 
story has no direct relevance in the present connection and throws no light 
on the date of the recently discovered scrolls. 

The external evidence is useless for determining the date of the writing of 
the scrolls ; can the internal evidence (script, orthography and language) 
throw any light on it ? 

The Aramaic papyr/ of the fiftth-fourth century B.c. are written in the old 
(pre-Exilic) script and are useless for the present purpose ; for the scrolls 
all (with certain insignificant exceptions, which will be mentioned below) 
use the new (post-Exilic) script. Also, the former were written in Egypt, 
whereas the latter were presumably written in Palestine. The papyri from 
Edfu, which belong to the next century, have also been prayed in aid, but 
they too come from a different country, and their bulk is insufficient to 
afford a proper standard of comparison. The only other papyrus of a date in 
any way approximating to the supposed date of the scrolls is the Nash 
Papyrus ; unfortunately, this is more or less incomplete and its date (vari- 
ously put between the second century B.c. and the second century A.D.) is 
quite uncertain. There is also a scrap of leather with Hebrew script from 
Dura-Europa in northern Syria ; but this is so badly damaged that not even 
all the letters of the alphabet can be found on it, and the only thing that 
can be said regarding the date is that it must have been written before 
¢, A.D. 250, when that place was abandoned. Finally, ostraca and graffiti 
bearing Hebrew legends, which have been found in considerable numbers 
in Egypt and Palestine between the Exile and the destruction of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70, have been cited in evidence ; but writing painted on potsherds or 
scratched on stone or rock by masons or other semi-literate persons cannot 
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properly be compared with the work of a skilled scribe with pen and ink on 
prepared skins. The paleographical argument is therefore invalid and, even 
if allowed, would yield only dubious results. At the same time papyr/ of the 
seventh and eighth centuries A.D. and the earliest extant Hebrew manu- 
scripts have not yet been properly examined to see if they throw any light on 
the date of the script. 

A small point worthy of notice in this connection is that the technical 
skill of the writers of all the scrolls is greatly in advance of anything that 
even the best papyri can show. 

The material of the scrolls (except perhaps of a few fragments) is said to 
be skins or leather, not parchment, which was invented ¢. 190 B.c. but did 
not come into general use amongst the Jews till the fifth century A.p. ; but 
this fact proves little if anything, since we do not know how long leather 
remained in use beside parchment. That Mr Harding reports a fragment 
written on both sides has little significance ; for, although this would at 
first sight suggest not a scroll but a book which could hardly be dated before 
the second century A.D., early documents written on both sides are not 
unknown, and one such is mentioned in the Old Testament (Ezekiel ii, 9-10). 
The ink, too, being non-metallic of a kind used in the earliest period and in 
the Middle Ages for Scrolls of the Law, is indecisive ; and the ruling of the 
text into lines and columns appears to be equally so. 

There are, however, certain points which must be carefully considered, as 
they are of great, possibly decisive, importance in attempting to fix the date 
of these scrolls. 

The division of the text of the scroll of Isaiah into paragraphs is also 
significant. ‘The Massoretic text is broken up by two kinds of division, 
namely longer or shorter spaces in default of stops, between the sections. 
These sections are mentioned in the Mishnah, where however the reference is 
general and no details are recorded ; they are first described technically as 
** open ” and “ closed ” in the Talmud, according as they are long enough 
or not to run to the end of the line. The papyri of the third and fourth 
centuries A.D. and the earliest manuscripts of the Greek Old Testament 
know nothing of the Massoretic divisions of the text. This system therefore 
may be assumed to have been worked out in the period between the Mishnah 
and the Talmud. The scroll of Isaiah, however, exhibits almost exactly the 
same arrangement of spaces, both long and short, dividing the text into 
paragraphs (agreeing in nearly ninety per cent.) as the present Massoretic 
text ; on this score, then, it will have been written towards, if not after, the 
end of this formative period, when the method had been perfected. 

That scraps of Leviticus and the divine names in several of the scrolls are 
written in the archaic script again proves nothing, Origen says that it was 
so written in the most accurate manuscripts current in his time and it is 
occasionally found so written even in Greek manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment, e.g. in a fragment of Symmachus dated in the third century A.p. and 
in another dated at the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century A.p. 
Also, the Babylonian Talmud (codified ¢. A.D. 500) permits Jews resident out 
of Egypt to possess copies of the Law in the Hebrew (which can mean only 
the archaic Hebrew, not the modern square, 7.e. Aramaic) script ; if then 
such manuscripts had not been current in Talmudic times, this permission 
would have served no purpose. Lastly, the Samaritans have \'ways used the 
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archaic alphabet for their sacred scriptures. These phenomena, therefore, 
prove nothing. 

Another point is the scriptio plena which abounds in these scrolls. This 
aid to reading was not required when Hebrew was still a more or less living 
language ; it was not employed in old inscriptions, and the Septuagint in 
translating the Old Testament into Greek used manuscripts that lacked it. 
If the system had been in vogue in their time, the Septuagint translators 
would surely not have used manuscripts without it and so fallen into every 
possible snare. By the time of Origen and the other Greek translators it was 
evidently coming into use, since they make comparatively few mistakes that 
can be explained by the absence of these vowel-signs ; Jerome makes 
hardly any on this score. On the other hand, the earliest attempts at a 
proper system of vocalisation belong to the fifth century A.p., after which 
the scriptio plena would naturally begin to die out as inadequate and unwanted ; 
yet sufficient traces of it have survived even into the Massoretic text of the 
eighth-ninth centuries and in many other Hebrew manuscripts of subsequent 
date. These scrolls clearly belong to an age when scriptio plena was in full 
use, being required because Hebrew could no longer be read correctly even 
by scholars ; they therefore cannot be dated before the period from Origen 
to Jerome, possibly not before Jerome. 

Again, the scrolls exhibit a considerable number of Aramaising forms, 
many of them of a type not found before the Targums and the Talmud. 
Aramaic, of course, was the language of the common people of Palestine 
already in the time of our Lord ; but as the Mishnah (codified ¢. A.D. 200) 
shows, Hebrew was still the language of scholars. Aramaisms would not 
have crept into the text of Isaiah until it was the language also of scholars in 
their daily life ; they would be the result of unconsciously substituting 
colloquial for classical forms. ‘This, however, could only have become a 
habit in the period after the completion of the Mishnah when Aramaic 
translations of the Scriptures were being prepared and the Talmuds were 
being compiled. On this score, too, the scrolls belong to the age not of the 
Mishnah but rather of the Talmud. 

Lastly, the scrolls regularly use peculiar forms of the pronoun with a final 
-dh which is totally unknown to the classical language : such are h#’ah for 
bi’ “he” and -hem(m)ah for -hem “ their,” -kah for -ak “ thy ” and -kem(m)ah 
for -kem “‘ your,” -iyd for iy ““ my ” and so on. This final -a is presumed to 
have existed in the primitive language but to have died out ¢. 1300 B.c. both 
in Hebrew and in Aramaic. Babylonian transliterations give -Aim “‘ your,” 
Origen transliterates -xy and Jerome -ach “ thy, thine” and so on ; the 
final -a/ first appears in hymns of the sixth century A.p. and thereafter in our 
Massoretic text, of which the earliest manuscripts are dated ¢. A.D. 900. 
Whence did the final -a, which is against the whole analogy of the Hebrew 
and also of the closely related Aramaic languages, come ? The only source 
is classical Arabic, which has -iya ‘‘ my,” -&a “‘ thy ” and so on ; but it has 
not the final -a in the plural (but only in the dual) forms, from which it may 
have passed to the other forms by analogy. The Jewish scholars had 
already followed Syrian Christian and Moslem Arab practice in introducing 
vowel-points to ensure the correct reading of the Scriptures in the syna- 
gogue, and there is no great difficulty in supposing that, as they introduced 
Aramaisms, so they had no objection to introducing Arabisms into the sacred 
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text. These peculiar pronominal forms, which may have first been introduced 
into poetry tor the sake of rhythm or rhyme, may well have come within a 
short time to have been regarded as classical or alternative classical forms 
and have so made their way into the Massoretic text ; there some of them 
(notably -ka “‘ thy”) have become quite normal, while others (such as 
-hemméh “ them”) occur only sporadically, never having fully established 
themselves in the artiricial language stereotyped in the Massoretic text. 
There are also some purely Aramaic and even perhaps Arabic words in the 
scrolls. These facts, then, suggest that the scrolls may not have been written 
down till ¢. 500 or even after the Arab conquest of Palestine, which was 
completed by the capture of Jerusalem in A.D. 637. 

The scrolls are from various hands, as the entirely different scripts show ; 
they therefore may not all have been written at the same time. Their 
general appearance, however, so far as it can be judged from the photo- 
graphs, is so similar that they must all be assigned to the same period, if to 
different dates within that period. So far all the evidence here adduced goes 
to show that this period was that between the Mishnah and the Talmud, that 
is ¢. A.D. 200 and A.D. 500. This was a period during which much intensive 
work was done on the Biblical text, when the consonantal text was standard- 
ised and the scrip/io plena was introduced as a method of aiding the correct 
pronunciation at a time when the knowledge of the living language was 
dying out even in learned circles. These processes would not precede the 
canonisation of the text ¢. A.D. 90-110 ; they were its natural consequence. 
By ¢. A.D. 500, however, Hebrew was a dead language, Jewish scholars spoke 
Aramaic and thereafter Arabic in daily life. ‘Thus Aramaic forms began to 
find their way into the text ; these in turn were or might be followed by 
Arabisms. In this period, too, the scriptio plena ceased to be an adequate 
guide to the pronunciation, and a beginning was made with the various 
systems of vowel-points which ultimately reached a high degree of elabora- 
tion ; but without doubt the old scriptio plena would continue long in use, as 
the new system took several centuries to reach perfection. This period, 
then, from A.D. 200 to A.D. 500, when Aramaisms became increasingly 
common, would be suitable for the writing of the scrolls but for the presence 
of Arabisms ; if no other explanation can be found for the peculiar form of 
the pronouns than Arabic influence, the date must be after the Arab con- 
quest of Palestine, say after A.D. 650. These dates then are the approximate 
terminus a quo for the scrolls. ‘The /erminus ad quem may be put ¢. A.D. 800 if 
the cave of the Syrian patriarch’s story is the same as that of the recent 
discovery ; otherwise it will be the standardisation of the Massoretic text, 
after which all lulgartexte or divergent texts were withdrawn from circula- 
tion even though copies may have lingered in use for some time, say between 
A.D. 700 and A.D. goo. It will, however, have been in the earlier rather than 
the later part of this period, when scriptio plena was still in use and the fully 
developed Palestinian system of vowel-points had not yet taken its place, 
¢. A.D. 700-800 ; for the latest date at which this system is known not to 
have existed is ¢. A.D. 600 and it seems to have been in regular use by ¢. A.D. 
800. Such a date would bring th¢ scrolls into line with the other earlier 
known Hebrew manuscripts ; these are papyri of the sixth and seventh 
centuries A.D., a codex of the Prophets of A.D. 895 and another of A.D. 916. 
Even, however, if this late date is eventually proved right, the scroll of 
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Isaiah and those containing other Biblical fragments are of the greatest 
importance as the earliest witness to the Hebrew text of the Old Testament. 

How can these scrolls have come to be left or hidden in a desolate and 
almost inaccessible cave overlooking the Dead Sea ? 

They seem to have been the property of a group, not however of the 
Essenes but of the so-called Zadokite group, since some ot them have close 
contact with the Zadokite Fragment both in language and in content. 
Nothing is known of this group having been settled near the Dead Sea ; 
and, if its members had lived there tolerably free from molestation, they 
would hardly have put their library in so remote a place, at any rate in 
ordinary circumstances. ‘The jars, too, may be unique in shape ; but there is 
nothing to prove that these jars were made for these scrolls, as Fr De Vaux 
claims. They may not indeed have been made for the suggested purpose 
and their peculiar shape may be due to some other cause ; tor other jars in 
which ancient documents have been found seem nowhere to have been ot 
unusual shape. They may have been left in the cave by previous occupants, 
e.g. Maccabaean warriors or Herodian bandits, who used them for the stor- 
age of food and drink or even of loot. Or again, if the jars were specially 
made for the safe custody of manuscripts, they might have served this 
purpose not in a cave where fugitives were concealing their greatest 
treasures in them (and it is difficult to see how such persons could have 
lingered to design special jars and get them made, especially as such delay 
would only have advertised their intentions and increased their danger), but 
as book-cases in some school or synagogue. If so, they might have lasted in 
use for several centuries (as jars for storing Babylonian tablets have survived 
all the accidents of history) and old manuscripts as they wore out might have 
been replaced by new copies not once but often as time went on ; and this 
suggestion would incidentally explain why the scrolls under discussion 
could be reasonably assigned to different dates. When the need for flight 
arose, the safest way to transport these precious but fragile documents to 
their destined hiding place, hurriedly by night on mules, would be in the 
very jars in which they had always been and were still kept. 

There is only one satisfactory explanation, as Fr De Vaux has suggested, 
for the presence of the scrolls in a cave ; they must have been deliberately 
hidden at a critical moment, in time of invasion or of persecution. Caves 
were natural hiding places both for persons and for things in Palestine, as 
many stories show ; and papyri have recently been found hidden in a cave in 
Egypt. If then invasion or persecution broke out, pious Jews might well 
flee to the mountains with such volumes of their sacred scriptures as they 
could carry and conceal them in some forgotten cave known only to a few 
persons and long kept in mind for some such emergency. When might such 
a flight have taken place ? Palestine has had a long and troubled history, 
and the fugitives who put them in the cave near Jericho might be fleeing not 
from the persecution which Antiochus Epiphanes set in motion (165 B.C.) 
nor from the invasions of the Romans (63 B.c., A.D. 70 and A.D. 135), nor 
even from those of the Persians (A.p. 614) nor of the Arabs (A.p. 637), but 
perhaps rather from some local tumult, of which no record remains, caused 


by racial or religious hatred. 
G. R. DRIVER 


OXFORD 








IS LOISY ; NEGLIGIBLE 
AS A CRITIC OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT ? 


A REPLY TO PRINCIPAL VINCENT TAYLOR 
By 
me & JACKS 


It is already known throughout the world that the priest Alfred Loisy has been 
teaching by word of mouth and spreading abroad by writing many things perni- 
cious to the main foundations of Christian faith . . . and his obstinate defiance 
(obfirmata contumacia) therein being established beyond doubt, the Supreme 
Congregation of the Holy Inquisition, by express orders of our most Holy Lord 
Pius X, Pope, solemnly pronounces against the priest Alfred Loisy, by name and 
personally, the sentence of major excommunication . . . and, that, as a conse- 
quence thereof, he is to be shunned (vifandus) and all men are to shun him. 


From the Decree of the Holy Inquisition, 1908. 


We admire his brave stand against Papal domination, but we think his import- 
ance as a New Testament critic negligible! 
Dr Vincent Taylor: Hrspert JouRNAL, July, 1950. 


Ir has fallen to the lot of M. Loisy, somewhat ironically, to be excommuni- 
cated during his lifetime by the Pope of Rome on account of his critical 
work, and to be dismissed, ten years after his death by the Principal of 
Wesley College, as a critic of negligible importance. Evidently Pius X 
would not have agreed with Dr Taylor in regarding his work as negligible 
even at that early stage (1908). I have now to submit that the Pope would 
be right in that respect, as against Dr Taylor. 

Of the two verdicts Loisy would probably have felt Dr Taylor’s as the 
more severe. He seems to have accepted his excommunication with 
equanimity.? Far from repenting of what he had done, he continued, in 
obfirmata contumacia yet obfirmatior, to extend the critical -vork which had 
made him vitandus in 1908, until he came to summarise the results of it in 
The Birth of the Christian Religion (1934) and The Origins of the New Testament 
(1936) ® either of which would have made him, if vitandus in 1908, vitandis- 
simus now. ‘To describe all this as of negligible importance is to put vie 

1 Tt is not quite clear whether the “ we ” of this statement is “‘ editorial ” or intended to include 
British scholars in general. If the latter, I know of several who must be exempted from any 
statement which implies that all British scholars regard Loisy’s critical work as of negligible 
importance. 

* « Enfin l’Eglise me rendait la liberté que j’avais en le tort de lui aliener trente ans auparavant. 
Malgré elle, mais effectivement, elle me restitinait 4 moi-meme, et j’etais presque tenté de l’en 
remercier.”” Memoirer (1931), vol ii., pp. 645-6. 

% Translated into English by Dr Jacks, and published by Allen and Unwin in 1948 and 1950 
respectively, (Eb.) 
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manquée on the tombstone of a great scholar. I deem the epitaph unjust 
even when qualified by admiration for “his brave stand against Papal 
domination.” 

Dr Taylor makes a sharp distinction between the “‘ brave stand ” and the 
critical work, admiring the one and dismissing the other as negligible. It 
is true that by the time he came to write the two books just mentioned 
Loisy’s “brave stand”? had become directed against other dominations 
besides that represented in the Papal variety, though hardly less inimical to 
intellectual freedom. Chapter I of The Origins on “ The Bible as Super- 
natural” makes that very clear. But I should be sorry to think that Dr 
Taylor’s reason for separating the “‘ brave stand” from the critical work 
lay there. They cannot be separated. Loisy’s work as a critic was related 
to his defiance of the Pope as the sword-play of Horatius at the bridge was 
related to his defiance of Lars Porsena. The one would have been nothing 
without the other. It was through his critical work that he struck his first 
blow at Papal domination and continued to strike at it, and at other domina- 
tions, to the end. ‘“* The brave figure of the young critic in shining armour 
flashing his blade in the cause of intellectual freedom ” (1 quote Dr Taylor) 
who wrote L’Evangile et /Eglise in 1902 and the veteran who wrote Les 
Origines in 1936 are the same critic, wearing the same armour and flashing 
the same blade in the same cause. But the one is to be admired and the 
other neglected. Why this distinction? 

As one who stands under a great debt to Loisy and believes his critical 
work to be of high importance to the study of the New Testament, I cannot 
be content that Dr Taylor’s verdict of “ negligible ” should go unchallenged; 
and as Loisy’s champions in England are not so numerous that “a thousand 
swords will leap from their scabbards ” to meet Dr Taylor’s attack, I have 
felt it a duty, with the Editor’s permission, to draw my own, rusty though 
it now is, and do the best I can with it for the vindication of Loisy’s critical 
work from a judgement so severe and coming from so eminent a source. 

Were every New Testament critic to be neglected whom some other 
critic had deemed to be negligible, or wished were so, not many would 
escape neglect. Indeed, if one may judge by the irresponsible use of 
quotations from the New Testament in popular books on religion, B.B.C. 
sermons and the pulpit generally, it would seem that neglect has already 
become the common fate of them all, at least far commoner than it was in 
the now distant days when Robert Elsmere was a best seller and Mr Gladstone 
eagerly reading it. The public, clerical and lay, needs no urging to treat 
the French critic as negligible, for it is only too willing to neglect them all, 
its preoccupations being otherwise directed. And I will here confess that 
it was not without hope that I might be doing something towards reviving 
the lapsed interest of thoughtful people in this very important subject that 
I undertook the translation of two of Loisy’s outstanding works—The 
Birth of the Christian Religion and The Origins of the New Testament. ‘These two 
books taken together form a fairly complete history of primitive Christianity, 
the first on the religious side and the second on the literary. Their contents 
seemed to me such as would challenge the attention even of the apathetic. 
Under these circumstances I naturally regard Dr Taylor’s verdict as unjust, 
whether applied to The Origins only, or to the wider field of Loisy’s critical 
work as a whole, to which he goes out of his way to extend it. My own 
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estimate, for what it is worth, coincides with that of Dr Gilbert Murray, which 
is worth farmore. In his preface to The Birth of the Christian Religion he writes 
as follows: “‘ it represents the latest, and, in my judgment, the most masterly 
of all the attempts to understand and describe according to the normal 
canons of human history, without prejudice and without miracle, a move- 
ment which has shaped the whole subsequent religion of the Western 
World.” Though I agree to the letter with Dr Murray’s description of 
Loisy’s work, I shall not attempt to justify the epithet ‘‘ most masterly of 
all” nor to assess his merits in comparison with his opponents’, the great 
Harnack or any other, but content myself with showing cause for the more 
moderate judgement that his critical work is worth the serious attention of 
New Testament students—in other words, that it is not of negligible 
importance, as Dr Taylor describes it. A negative proposition to be sure. 
But the negative, though harder to prove than the positive, is often the 
easier to believe. I hope it will be so in this case. 

In the quotation from Dr Murray just given, note the words ‘ without 
miracle.” They represent an outstanding feature of Loisy’s method as an 
historian of Christian Origins. The introduction, into any narrative, of 
miracle as the operating cause, or of angels and demons as the operating 
agents, is invariably taken by Loisy as an indication that we are on the 
ground of legend, or at least of fiction. If the reader is a believer in miracle 
as a legitimate factor in the explanation of events, and still allows it after 
reading what Loisy has to say on the subject in Chapter I of The Origins, he 
is certain to come out on Dr Taylor’s side of the controversy, and will 
probably prefer the Pope’s vitandus to Dr Taylor’s “* negligible,” as the better 
word to express his feelings. If, on the contrary, he is a disbeliever in 
miracle (a numerous class these days) he will rejoice to find that the history 
of Christian Origins can be intelligibly written as all within the order of 
nature, human nature included, and without recourse to the miraculous as 
the explanation of anything that happened from first to last, not even for 
the birth of belief in the resurrection nor for the conversion of the Galilean 
fishermen into the majestic apostles of the Book of Acts, armed with powers 
of life and death, and able to preach the Gospel in Greek or in any other 
language. The reader should make up his mind on this point before 
proceeding further. 

Loisy’s critical work on the New Testament was vast both in range and 
variety, as anyone may see who will glance at the list of his works prefaced 
to The Origins, which is only one of his many works, a highly characteristic 
one certainly, but quite insufficient, whatever its faults may be, as a basis 
for the verdict that the whole is of negligible importance. In passing that 
judgement, Dr Taylor has gone beyond his terms of reference as indicated by 
the title of his article, but without producing evidence for it from the wide 
field which the judgement covers. To take but a single example: no one 
has the right to pass so summary a judgement on Loisy’s work unless he has 
taken full account of his monumental commentary on the Acts of the Apostles! 

' According to Loisy the Acts of the Apostles is the free reconstruction by an unknown hand, 
about the year 135, of a much soberer and more trustworthy book by the author (again unknown) 
of its dedication to Theophilus, who is also the author of the Gospel named after Luke and dating 


from about the year 115. The original book, if we had it, would probably fill the gap, now void 
of reliable evidence, between the flight of the disciples from Jerusalem on the capture of their 
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which forms the pivot on which his whole criticism of the New Testament 
may be said to turn. The traditional account of Christian Origins largely 
rests on the evidence of Acts. According to Loisy it is a tendentious work 
of polemical fiction which, if taken as historical, misleads the historian and 
entirely distorts the real course of events. Dr Taylor says not a word about 
this, though he refers to the book of Acts once or twice as an accepted 
authority. It is not accepted by Loisy.! 

The four theses or propositions on which Dr Taylor takes issue with 
Loisy are rightly selected by him as the salient features of The Origins. In 
spite of the learning which supports Dr Taylor’s criticism, I think it disput- 
able in each of the four cases. But it is not my present purpose to dispute 
it. However sound Dr Taylor’s objections may be, they are insufficient to 
support the verdict that Loisy’s critical work as a whole is of negligible 
importance. My concern is with that verdict. Ifthe reader of Dr Taylor’s 
article accepts it without further inquiry he will hardly take the trouble 
to study The Origins of the New Testament and decide for himself, as | 
would have him do, whether Dr Taylor or Loisy is the better guide on the 
four points in question. As Dr Taylor has extended his judgement from 
The Origins in particular to Loisy’s critical work in general, it is to that 
wider field that I shall look for means to show that he is mistaken. A 
complete survey of Loisy’s work is of course quite impossible within my 
limits, and a partial survey would prove nothing. I must be content to 
consider the perspective which governs the whole. If that is negligible, the 
body of conclusions which follow from adopting it can hardly be otherwise. 
If not, not. 


TWO HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 

By “ historical perspective ’’ I mean the time-order in which the events 
are arranged whose course the historian sets out to trace and on which the 
eye of the reader is made to rest as he follows the story from point to point, 
In the case of primitive Christianity two such perspectives are in operation, 
and the history of Christian Origins will be told in one way or in another 
quite different way according as one or other is adopted by the historian. 
The first may be called the traditional perspective; all theofficial creeds of 
Christendom assume it and are founded on it. The second is Loisy’s 
perspective, but by no means his alone. 

The time order of the traditional perspective is roughly indicated by the 
order of the books as they now stand in our printed New Testament. First 
come the events of the Gospel Story as recorded by the four evangelists; 
next the Apostles’ mission, especially of Peter and Paul, as described in the 
Book of Acts, and the immediate consequence of the foregoing events; next 
the elaboration of apostolic teaching in written Epistles; finally, the 
revelation, or apocalypse, of what will happen when all is fulfilled at the 


Leader, and — reappearance in the city as believers in his resurrection and imminent return in 
glory. All that remains of the original book are the fragments that frequently appear in the text 
of Acts and are easily distinguished, like the fragments of Roman brickwork sometimes found in 
the walls of later buildings. These fragments provide the historian with trustworthy evidence: 
the rest is fiction more or less pious. M. Loisy published a weer translation of the whole 
book, in which the fragments of the original are printed in italics (F. Rieder et Cie., Paris, 1925). 
The longest is the account of Paul’s voyage to Rome, though that, too, has been tampered with. 
1 Les Actes des Apétres (1920), p. 968. 
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end of the world. ‘The salient feature of this perspective is that knowledge 
of the earthly life and teaching of Jesus, together with his death and resur- 
rection from an empty tomb, preceded belief in him as the glorified Christ in 
heaven, and was the basis of that belief. 

In Loisy’s perspective this order is reversed, or so nearly reversed that I 
shall not hesitate to call it the reversed perspective, or, let us say, the tradi- 
tional perspective in reverse. We shall find, for example (if we follow 
Loisy), that the apocalyptic or “ eschatological”? clement, so far from 
coming in at the end and closing the account, comes in at the very beginning 
and that Jesus himself was its prophet; that the Pauline Epistles, so far as 
they are authentic, and the Apocalypse, were written long before the Gospel 
story, as we now have it, came into being, and in ignorance of it; that the 
Gospel was first preached abroad and continued to be preached not by 
Galilean peasants who had followed Jesus during his lifetime, but by 
Hellenised Jews, men of Greek culture speaking Greek,! who had never seen 
or heard him; and that belief in the glorified Christ seated with God in 
heaven, and about to return to earth, was widely spread round the 
Mediterranean world and accepted by Christian converts who had never 
heard of the Virgin Birth, the Sermon on the Mount? or even of the empty 
tomb, which Paul himself, whose teaching was founded on the resurrection, 
seems never to have heard of either. 

I submit, then, that whoever sets out to prove that Loisy’s critical work 
is of negligible importance should begin by showing that his perspective is 
false. If that can be overthrown the whole construction will collapse. If 
that is left standing it does not follow that every detail of the construction 
is correct, but it does follow that the construction has a foundation, and that 
we should be ill-advised to neglect it. Dr Taylor has left it standing. His 
remark that the transition in the New Testament from Jesus on earth to 
Christ in heaven “‘is still a problem facing the historian” might even 
suggest that he had not yet made his own final choice between the two 
perspectives. He should do so before describing Loisy as a negligible 
writer. Meanwhile his attack resembles that of a general who advances his 
offensive while leaving the enemy’s main fortress unconquered in his rear 
and dominating his lines of communication. 

Another important difference between the two perspectives is that each 
has its own method of dating events and explaining transitions. Tradi- 
tionally the events stand fairly close together and the transitions, when 
otherwise inexplicable, are explained by miracles, such as the empty tomb 
and the attendant phenomena, or the gift of the Spirit at Pentecost. In the 
reversed perspective this arrangement is more widely spaced, room is given 
for natural development between the stages, time for evolution to do its 
work and changes slowly evolved which, in the other, are suddenly effected 
by miracle. Traditionally, again, the books of the New Testament are the 
works of named individuals each writing his book as a running script at a 


1 “ Tt is very significant,” writes Dr Murray in the Preface before-mentioned “ that the language 
ofthe New Testamentis Greek. . . . TheideaofaSon of God born to save the world is essentially 
a Greek idea.” A remark to be deeply pondered. 

2 Though many of the precepts and maxims of which it is composed were probably well known 
here and there, but not as belonging to a sermon preached by Jesus on a mountain, or, as Luke 
has it, ina plain. In the reversed perspective the precepts are mostly earlier than the “ sermon ” 
into which they were incorporated, 
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given date of the calendar, Mark in such a year, Luke so many years after, 
John so many more. Reversing the perspective these names and dates tend 
to dissolve; instead of single years we have periods long or short as the case 
may be, and instead of an authorship for which single writers are responsible 
(“ Matthew, Mark, Luke and John”) we have an authorship with many 
unknown contributors completing and retouching works that were on the 
anvil for three or four generations of human life, some elements relatively 
old, others relatively new, the authorship of the oldest as far removed from 
that of the newest as great-grandfathers are from their great-grandchildren. 
In this perspective the Gospel of Mark, for example, has so many dates 
that one might almost say it has none, except that all its dates fall within 
the first century and a half. It took a long time in coming to be what it 
now is. Was it as early as A.D. 70? Yes, some of it.! Was it as late as 150? 
Yes, some of it.2, A sample of what Loisy calls ‘‘ the infinite complexity of 
the subject under treatment.” It is not all as straightforward as the 
traditional perspective makes it. 

The effect of the reversed perspective on Loisy’s account of Christian 
Origins in these two books is to make it the account of a growth from within, 
of a natural evolution under the laws of the human spirit, with which 
miracle had nothing to do, and which external events may have helped to 
shape, but of which they were never the originating cause. By adopting 
this attitude the historian puts himself in the right position for describing 
the Origin of Christianity from the point of view of those who were its 
actual originators, and therefore more truly than if he viewed it from afar 
offas a long past event, coloured by all that has happened since its occurrence, 
as the modern exegete is so apt to do, reading back his own religion into the 


mind of Jesus, or his own philosophy into the phrases of Paul. Loisy’s 
critical work, pursued under its proper perspective, is a constant reminder, 


>> 


sometimes almost sotidem verbis, that these “‘early Christians” as we call 
them, were anything but “early ” in their own conception of themselves. 
Acorns they may be from our point of view, but they were oaks from their 
own, up-to-date religious men, modernists, innovators, revolutionaries, 
heralds of a new religion that was to make all things new—the religion of 
Christ risen from the dead to celestial Lordship and become the donor of 
immortality to all who are his. 

How vast is the difference between us, who call ourselves Christians 
to-day, and that little group of prophet-teachers who were “ first called 
Christians’ at Antioch and set out thence—and with what ardour of 
conviction!—to evangelise the world—“‘ Barnabas of Cyprus, Simeon called 
the Black Man, Lucius of Cyrene, Manaen, friend of Herod the tetrarch, 
and Saul of Tarsus which is Paul.”4 Is it not an astonishing fact, and 
clear beyond gainsaying when the perspective is rightly adjusted, that 
the Christian religion was born, considerably grown, widely spread, with 

1 For instance, Mark i. 14, 15 : “‘ Jesus came into Galilee . . . saying, the time is fulfilled and 
the Kingdom of God is at hand.” 

® For instance, the concluding section xvi. 9-20. Loisy thinks that Mark in an earlier form 
ended with the outcry of the centurion at the moment when Jesus expired: “‘ Verily this man was 
the Son of God,” a very fitting conclusion to the Gospel as described by itself in the first verse 
of it, leaving nothing more to be said. 

8 “ As for those who would deem (The Origins) superfluous, superficial and far-fetched, we must 
content ourselves with supposing that they have not yet found leisure to consider the true character 


and infinite complexity of the subject.” Op. cit., p. 6. 
4 See Loisy’s account of them in The Birth of the Christian Religion, pp. 136-142. 
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brave men risking their lives in the propagation of its Gospel, when as yet 
there was no written Gospel in existence, no Epistle, no Book of Revelation, 
and no Christian literature of one kind or another to awaken it into lite or to 
foster its growth? How unlike our own case, to which Christianity comes 
as a book-mediated, book-attested religion, and that book a complete New 
Testament! What a difference between the modern missionary propagating 
the Gospel with a printed copy of the four Gospels in his hand, and those 
men of Antioch, Barnabas, Paul and the rest, who did their work before a 
line of it had been canonised as Holy Writ, spreading the new religion over 
a wide area of Asia and Europe, from Ephesus in the East to Rome in the 
West, with the tale of the martyrs already well begun, while as yet not a 
single written text of Christian scripture was available from Gospel, Epistle 
or Apocalypse, for awakening the conscience, clinching an argument or 
preaching a sermon! We should think twice before dismissing any New 
Testament critic as negligible who faces the fact squarely and never loses 
sight of it. Few have done so. Loisy is one of the few. 

Not until that outstanding fact is grasped in its full significance can the 
history of Christian Origins be written or read in its true perspective. In 
his two books which tell respectively of the birth of the religion and the 
subsequent birth of its literature, Loisy has so written it, putting first things 
first, the religion before the literature and not the literature before the 
religion; the religion as the cause, the literature as the effect; and Dr Gilbert 
Murray tells us that it has never been better done. Viewed in that light, if 
in no other, I submit that Loisy’s importance as a critic is not negligible, 
and that Dr Taylor’s verdict is founded on a basis far too narrow for the 


support of so sweeping a conclusion. 


Before combating in detail Loisy’s solutions of the four problems 
previously mentioned, with what success the reader will judge for himself, 
Dr Taylor roundly accuses him of solving them all by ‘ wild assertion ” 
instead of by “patient research” proper to matters so “ delicate and 
obscure.” Of their delicacy and obscurity there can be no question, and 
emphatic warnings as to the caution needed in dealing with them are 
scattered throughout all Loisy’s major works. But that he solves them by 
* wild assertion ” is itself an assertion so wild that I must be excused from 
discussing it at length, and reply to the accuser with a dogmatism equal to 
that of the accusation, by simply denying it. Enough that Loisy’s solutions 
of all four are the outcome of an immense labour of patient research set forth 
in many volumes of the highest critical scholarship, of which the great 
commentary on Acts is the Principia. 


In all this, and in Loisy’s position generally, what can be claimed as new, 
as original to him? In one sense, nothing; in another sense, much. By 
his own confession he stands in the tradition of Renan but, happily, “* with- 
out his cynical smile ” and, I would add, without a good deal else of which 
the cynical smile was the outcome, or perhaps the source. With that is 
combined not a little of the Tiibingen tradition. His work is far from 
being “‘ a re-hash of exploded Tiibingen theories ’”’—as one hostile reviewer, 
with scant knowledge either of Loisy or of Tiibingen, has termed it—but 
would be correctly described as retaining those elements of Tiibingen theory 
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which are not exploded, and these are considerable. The British Excyclo- 
pedia Biblica—to go no further—published some fifty years ago, contains 
many an article, notably those of P. W. Schmiedel, in which the reversed 
perspective is quite clearly adopted. But while the perspective is old 
enough, and respectably so, there is something new in Loisy’s use of it. 

It lies in his searching analysis of the New Testament books and the 
related literature! which Dr Gilbert Murray describes as “ surpassing any 
previously known to him.” It certainly surpasses any previously known to 
myself in the use it makes of the comparative method of analysis, by which 
every part of the New Testament is made to throw light on the other parts 
and the discoveries of the analyst in his dissections checked by the synthetic 
vision of the organic whole to which they belong. As examples chosen 
from many, I would commend to the reader the light thrown on the Gospels 
by Loisy’s study of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the proof offered by that 
Epistle that the resurrection and ascension of Jesus were originally conceived 
as taking place at the moment of his death on the cross, without any interval 
of burial in a tomb, and without any material phenomena to confirm 
them; or, again, the light thrown on the question whether the Galilean 
followers of Jesus became apostles to the world at large, by the strange 
silence of Acts about the fate of its hero Peter, whom it suddenly drops after 
his flight from Jerusalem in the year 44, with not a word about what after- 
wards became of him; or, again, the light thrown on the incident of the 
arrogant request by James and John to be given the chief thrones in the 
Kingdom by the fact that Matthew xx. 20 represents the request as made 
not, as in Mark x. 35, by them, but by their mother—a little thing but of 
great significance.2 Luke, in a section which otherwise follows the text of 
Mark, drops the whole story. Why? Scores of such instances can be 
found to show that there is something new and distinctive in Loisy’s work. 

In that analysis, moreover, set out in large and in detail in the corpus of 
The Origins, will be found the “ proofs ” which Loisy is charged by Dr 
Taylor with not giving and for making “‘ wild assertions ” in place of them; 
the proof of his general perspective; the proof that the Gospels attribute to 
Jesus during his lifetime many discourses and sayings originally conceived 
as communicated by the Risen Christ to his prophets; the proof that a 
secondary gnosis has been imported into the Pauline Epistles (Romans 
especially), a sublime speculation but quite out of harmony with Paul’s real 
and far simpler message * to which it has been clumsily juxtaposed ; the proof 
that the Gospel story, as we now have it, was unknown to the writers of the 
Epistles and of the Apocalypse; the proof that the canonical Gospels are 
later products of the Christian movement; the proof that the first disciples, 
Peter and the rest, were never apostles to the world at large; the proof that, 
with the exception of the Pauline Epistles, and not all of them, nor all of the 


1 Such as Justin’s Apology, which Dr Taylor accuses him of virtually ignoring, but will be 
found fully analysed in Chapter VI of the companion volume, The Birth of the Christian Religion. 

2 As showing how the editors of later Gospels freely altered their predecessors at points when 
their statements were found objectionable. It should be remembered that none of the canonical 
Gospels was originally composed with a view to its standing along with the other three in a 
collection of four, One of the most interesting theses of The Origins is that the Fourth Gospel 
was intended by its sponsors in Ephesus, not to supplement the Synoptics, but to supersede and 
indeed to suppress them, as the only true account of the Christ’s epiphany on earth. 

3 Summarised in the formula of Romans x. 9: “ if thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as 
Lord and believe in thy heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 
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chief of them, not one of the books was really written by the man whose 
name it bears; the proof of a simple relation between the Gospel of Jesus 
and the Gospel of Paul when each is divested of later accretions; and the 
proof of many other things otherwise interpreted under the traditional 
perspective—always understanding by proof, such proof as the historian, 
not the mathematician, is able to give. Those who accuse Loisy of giving 
no proofs can only be supposed, in his own language, to have not yet 
* found leisure ” to look for them. 

To those who have not the leisure, the considerable leisure, needed for a 
complete examination of these proofs, | would suggest that they study, and 
that closely, the twenty-two pages in The Origins (pp. 170-192) devoted to 
the Acts of the Apostles.1. A moderate leisure would suffice for that. 
Dr Taylor gives no sign of having bestowed it. 


Dr Taylor concludes by describing Loisy as the self-constituted ‘‘ Pope 
of New Testament criticism ” pursuing his arrogant way in disregard, if 
not in ignorance, of what other workers have done in the same field. “ Ex 
cathedra”’ he tells us, “is imprinted on all his writings.”” Were that true, 
Loisy would be negligible by definition and there would be nothing to argue 
about: cadit questio. I can only say, as before, that in the realm of wild 
assertion it would be hard to discover a wilder than this. So far is Loisy 
from claiming to say the last word in New Testament criticism that scores of 
passages could be quoted in which he expressly disclaims it and appeals for 
further research. ‘Take his own description of The Origins : ‘‘ Whoever has 
enough good will to see in it, before all else, a rather new programme for 
the research that is needed in this field, and is far from being completed, will 
exactly discern the intentions of its author.”® Has that the ex cathedra 
imprint? Is that in the style of the Pope? Similar charges have been made 
by less competent opponents of Loisy, with whom they have clearly no better 
basis than ill-will. But I am surprised to find them countenanced by Dr 
Taylor, and am at a loss to understand what, in his case, can have given rise 
to a misconception so outrageous. Can it be that he has mistaken the 
lucidity of a clear mind for the arrogance of one who considers himself 
infallible? I agree that Loisy writes as one who is sure of his ground: but 
so does Dr Taylor in his article, and so does every writer on this subject who 
has a proper sense of his responsibility to the reader. As to Loisy’s alleged 
neglect of what others have done in the same field, had Dr Taylor turned to 
the bibliography in the companion volume, he would have found there a 
portentous list of “works consulted by the author” including three 
eminent names which he charges him with neglecting, Bultmann, Bousset 
and J. Weiss, and in the notes appended to the volume he would have found 
them quoted agairi and again, Bultmann especially, sometimes with agree- 
ment and sometimes not. It is true that the list contains the names of only 
two writers in English, Bacon and Streeter. But there is no evidence that 
Loisy regarded English scholars as negligible. If he did, I should deem him 
mistaken, but not more mistaken than Dr Taylor in his return of the 
compliment. 

There is much more to be said, but I hear the Editor calling “halt.” If 


1 They summarise the volume already mentioned—Les Actes des Apétres (1920). 
2 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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what | have written is not enough to counter Dr Taylor’s verdict, more 
would hardly mend matters. I am reminded of an incident recorded by 
Loisy in his Mémoires. Describing how the members of his household were 
affected by his excommunication, he tells us that the curé of the parish 
informed his cook, who was a good Catholic, that if she fell into mortal 
illness while living in his house, she would not be able to receive the Last 
Sacraments of the Church. Greatly alarmed, she promptly left him and 
found another situation, but after six weeks, not liking her new employment 
the good woman thought better of it and returned to the service of her old 
master.! If any student of the New Testament who has been put off from 
The Origins by Dr Taylor’s verdict of “ negligible,” should in like manner 
think better of it, after reading what I have written, the purpose of this 
article will, so far, be achieved. 
L. P. JACKS 


OXFORD 


1 Mémoires pour servir a Phistoire religieuse de notre temps., Vol. Il, p. 645. 
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IN a previous article of this Journal! I endeavoured to show that in certain 
respects the Reformed Churches have faults from which the Roman Catholic 
is relatively free, and argued that herein lay at least part of the explanation 
of recent conversions to Rome. This brought from various sources the 
enquiry “‘ If you esteem the pre-Reformation Church so much, why don’t 
you join it?’ Tothat enquiry I shall here present, with the utmost strength 
of conviction, my answer. 

Projects of complete Christian reunion are being widely discussed. 
This was shown by the voluminous correspondence which a letter to the 
Times entitled “ Catholicism To-day ” called forth a year ago. The letter 
had this sentence: 


There is much to support the view that the time is now ripe for re-examining 
the relation between Rome and the other Christian bodies. 


I think the time és ripe, but for a reason quite different from the one which 
the writer had in mind. What could long be taken for granted in this 
matter, so that controversy—in itself always undesirable on religion—was 
needless, cannot now be so treated. Talk of “ Return” in ‘‘ the Holy 
Year” calls for clear and candid reply. It is indeed time to re-examine 
the breach in Christendom whose regrettable aspects are obvious, and which 


some eager voices are insisting that we should now close. In the following 
pages, reasons will be given for the contrary belief: the belief that this 
breach was and remains inevitable, that the experience of 400 years has 
shown it could be repaired only at the cost of values far more precious 
than any to be served by a formal reunion, in short that an Erasmian adjust- 
ment (rightly rejected by the Reformers in the sixteenth century) is still 
more plainly impossible now. 

My argument will be presented with care to avoid the too common 
unfairness of attributing to the Roman Catholic Church what is a mere 
extravagance of misconception on the part of some group within it. Protes- 
tantism has need of a like safeguard from the follies of its unauthorised 
spokesmen. But the distinction is by this time in both cases easy to draw, 
for the essence of the two religious systems respectively is quite clear. 


1 Vol. XLVIII, No. 3 (April, 1950). 
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The attack of the sixteenth century Reformers was upgn the conception 
of sacerdotal officers endowed with pessonal authority to impart or withhold 
the forgiveness of God.!_ That there exists any such class, with such powers 
derived through an “ apostolical succession,” we of the Reformed Churches 
utterly disbelieve. The insistence of Roman Catholic doctrine on ascription 
of such powers to the priesthood is made plain at every reunion conference. 
Always there is formal avowal of the belief obviously instilled into every 
Roman Catholic community, that the local priest, acting of course on 
instruction from Rome and with a discretionary power thus limited but 
extensive, can grant or refuse spiritual credit, like local bank managers who 
can determine (within limits) how the credit of the Bank will be extended 
to one client but not to another. The experience of 400 years, so far 
from showing that the Reformers were intemperate or extreme in resisting 
this ecclesiastical claim, has gone to show that compromise on that issue 
would be now, for Protestants, utterly immoral. Such an expedient for 
reunion would mean, for them, shameless acquiescence in a belief which, 
in no sense and in no degree, do they hold. 

It would be the evasion of moral responsibility. Acknowledgment of a 
priesthood with the authority exercised at the Roman Catholic altar and in 
the Roman Catholic Confessional, means surrender of one’s conscience to 
official direction. How dangerous this may be, how the duty of personal 
choice between good and evil is lost in acceptance of a sacerdotal director, 
has been exemplified most painfully in certain recent moral situations. 
When the Lateran Treaty had closed the quarrel of three-quarters of a century 
between the Italian Civil Power and the Vatican, there was apparent through- 
out the Roman Catholic world an eagerness to excuse whatever policies 
Mussolini might be prosecuting abroad—even his attack on Abyssinia and 
the horrors of the poison gas used in his campaign there. Obligations 
under the Covenant of the League counted for nothing by comparison with 
what was there held due to the new friend of Holy Church. The con- 
gratulatory message from Pius XI to the Duce when the new Roman Empire 
in Northern Africa was proclaimed remains on the record of 1935 “‘ in the 
awful permanence of print.” 

Some of us on that occasion thought of another example—the anti- 
Semitic explosion of which Alfred Dreyfus was the victim in France half a 
century ago, when priests and monarchist soldiers co-operated to overturn 
the Third Republic. Everyone knew that the rage against Jews was then 
and there fomented, especially by Dominican friars, as a means to discredit 
the anti-clerical republican constitution under which it chanced that Jews 
had conspicuous influence. The Marshal Petain affair, and the Vichy 
régime of 1940, brought home to not a few Protestant observers how a 
spiritual dictatorship may silence, while it professes to guide, the voice of 
conscience. 


II 


Dependent upon the Roman Catholic doctrine of priesthood (with an 
[nfallable Supreme Pontiff) is the requirement of subordination of the 


1 Cf. e.g. Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, IV, 5. 
Voi. XLIX. No. 1. 
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Reason to a Faith of which these sacerdotal officers are custodians and 
interpreters. 

Forty-three years ago a series of pronouncements,! culminating in the 
encyclical Pascendi Gregis, showed that “ sacrifice of the intellect” at papal 
command is required in the Church of Rome. ‘‘ Modernism ”’ was anathe- 
matised, and among the sixty-five specified “errors”? which the new 
Syllabus forbade the faithful to entertain are some of the most clearly 
established conclusions of modern science and modern historical criticism. 
They are forbidden with the same decisiveness, shown by the same authority, 
that silenced Galileo. The organisation of a spiritual police to report upon 
and arrest clergy thus offending by intellectual truthfulness is among our 
memories of the years which followed. Pius X required from all professors 
in Roman Catholic seminaries and universities not merely concurrence in 
the orthodoxy he then defined, but also approval of his disciplinary action 
towards clerical heretics: the oath exacted from them was one of “ adhesion 
to all the condemnations, declarations, and prescriptions contained in the 
encyclical Pascendi and the decree Lamentabili.”” Scientists and historians 
who, unlike their papal censor, make no claim of infallibility, are quite 
prepared to hear argument that any particular conclusion they have reached 
is wrong. But what they can never acknowledge is the right of Church 
authority to command their belief, or their verbal profession of belief, in 
what their Reason tells them is false. How far the “‘ Modernism” of 
Pius X’s anathema was extinguished in his Church by his ban, and how far 
it was merely driven underground, is disputable. The publication in 
August (1950) of a new encyclical Humani Generis is a renewed attempt to 
root out abhorrent opinions which, according to the encyclical, are being 
“expressed cautiously in published works, more freely in privately 
circulated literature, lectures and meetings.” But to concede the 
requirements of those papal manifestos is, for us of the Reformed 
Churches, out of the question. And, as the letters from authoritative 
Roman Catholics in the Times correspondence of last year make plain, such 
concession is a prerequisite for the “ Return.”? Thus, surely, cadit questio. 

How men of wide learning and high capacity have found it possible to 
acquiesce in this system of intellectual servitude, has never been quite 
intelligibly explained. Wilfrid Ward’s articles on “‘ The Conservative 
Genius of the Church ”? and “ The Rigidity of Rome’! dwell in general 
terms on the need for precautions against intellectual anarchy in an institu- 
tion with a divine message to mankind. But they evade the question how 
it can ever be right to impose terrifying penalties upon honest avowal of 
the conclusions to which a scientific investigator has felt driven by evidence. 
What Ward himself thought about this may be conjectured from his devotion 
to Newman’s as against Manning’s view of the Vatican Decrees in 1870. 
Baron von Hiigel has a suggestive reference to “‘ that complication over 
Galileo.”5 He represents this as an incident which has been absurdly 


1 Pierie l’animo (July 28, 1906), the new Sy//abus Errorum (July 3, 1907), Pascendi Gregis (September 
8, 1907). 

2 E.g. Bishop Beck’s letter, republished in Catholicism Today, pp. 30-32, with its intimation to the 
Bishop of Winchester that to “‘ Catholics ” he is a layman. 

3 Wilfrid Ward, Men and Matters, pp. 301 seq. 

* In Problems and Persons. 

5 F, von Hiigel, The Reality of God, p. 151. 
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magnified, and links the record of the Spanish Inquisition to that of “ days 
of terror under Calvin at Geneva.”! But whether, with Bossuet, he regarded 
the severity of the sixteenth century Reformers towards “heretics” as a 
redeeming feature in their administration where they had power, we are 
left to guess. Guessing on this matter is not difficult. The tone of the 
published fragments of von Hiigel’s uncompleted Gifford Lectures 
composed for an audience in Edinburgh likely to be overwhelmingly 
Presbyterian, provides sufficient answer. That Lord Acton pursued his 
historical research without regard to ecclesiastically prescribed interpretations 
is obvious, and his opinion on the Decree of Papal Infallibility was made 
known in language which might have come from James Anthony Froude 
or J. B. Bury. But no ultimatum, with alternative of inhibition from the 
Sacraments, was presented to Acton, to Ward, to von Hiigel. Why were 
St George Mivart and George Tyrrell ruthlessly punished for frank avowal 
of what A. L. Lilley has correctly described as “truths known to every 
educated man,’’? while others acknowledging the same truths, but only by 
implication, were immune? What was there in Tyrrell’s letters to The Times 
or in Mivart’s articles in the Nineteenth Century that was not known to be 
the conviction of every competent scientist or historian in the Roman 
Catholic world? It is here that the heirs of the Reformation feel the value 
of their spiritual inheritance to have been enhanced rather than diminished 
by the passage of the centuries. They regard the Reformers as men who 
in that respect “ builded better than they knew.” 

For theirs was the setting of an example which raised the level of veracity. 
That men of their time, and soon after, disbelieving and disregarding the 
Roman Catholic essentials I have named, lived and died with the repute of 
** good Catholics ” is notorious. The Renaissance doctrine of ‘‘ Twofold 
Truth,” representing what contradicts Reason as acceptable by Faith, still 
helps not a few in their Church, as it helped Pomponazzi and Montaigne and 
Descartes and many others when the new learning was pontifically forbidden. 
Renan said he could name many priests whose opinions had been much the 
same as his own, and who had nevertheless ministered for thirty or forty 
years at the altar: he sometimes wondered whether they had not by their 
“angelic reticence” served their generation better than he had served it 
by his outspoken candour. But to us of the Reformed Churches this 
systematic acting of a falsehood, “‘ serving God with a lie ” as Bacon called 
it, is sheer sacrilege, excused by a casuistry of which Renan should have 
been ashamed. We esteem it among the principal benefits of the Reforma- 
tion to have thus exposed the atmosphere of falsity in which a Medicean 
Pope and his Cardinals could combine the contempt they privately cherished 
with the reverence they publicly affected for their ritual acts. Renan’s 
suggestion that a life of priestly pretence may have moral value for a naive 
community admits the obvious reply that even as tactics it is short-sighted, 
for the susceptibility of the public to continuous imposture is limited, and 
the demoralisation consequent on disillusionment must far outweigh any 
transient disciplinary benefits. It was one of George Tyrrell’s most pene- 
trating criticisms upon the trouble inside his Church half a century ago that 
the so-called “ ecclesiastical statesmen ” had made it far worse than it needed 

1 Tbid., p. 139. 


2 A. L, Lilley, Modernism, a Record and Review. 
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to be: “‘ We have so*long bought edification at the cost of truth, that we have 
now to buy back truth at the cost of infinite scandal.”! If one is almost 
ashamed to develop an argument on the matter, this is due in no small 
degree to the work of the Reformers in extending veracity to include not 
merely speech but thought and behaviour.? 

It is sometimes urged that religious dissimulation marks also not a few 
of the clergy in the Reformed Churches of our time. What of the 
“Modernist ”’ ministers who sign Confessions or Articles and repeat 
traditional formule which are far from accurate statements of what they 
believe? Loisy once challenged representatives of Protestantism to show 
that their Churches were in any respect ‘less troubled by the modern 
spirit ” than the Church of Rome.’ But Loisy’s challenge had its answer 
very soon indeed in the storm of the 1907 encyclical. In the Reformed 
Churches a development has been seen comparable to the growth of English 
Law, with avoidance of “ codification” and reliance upon accumulated 
precedents. Some acknowledged standard of faith and practice is plainly 
required if the Church is to have specific character; but, from the Council 
of Nicxa to the Councils of eleven centuries later, evidence was repeatedly 
given of the difficulty as well as the urgency of such formulation. To 
achieve it has lately again called forth effort, by turns as sanguine and as 
disappointing as that roused for unifying the world by a Covenant of the 
League or a Charter of United Nations. To agree upon exact formule, taking 
account of new knowledge, is an enterprise for which those who have 
lately seen it tried (in “ Revisions of the Statement of Faith’ *) must now 
have little enthusiasm. Committees reporting on it provide for Protestant 
Church Courts periodic material on which, after sharp controversy and 
nothing done, there is general satisfaction in another year’s adjournment. 
But to dispense with a new formal Creed, retaining the old under limitations 
of a “‘ Declaratory Act,” and to rely for order upon what lawyers would call 
‘the precedent of decided cases,” has had much justification in experience. 
When honestly practised, it is as far from involving anarchy in the religious 
as in the civil sphere. 

Froude said the Thirty-Nine Articles had been “ cracked and strained by 
three centuries of evasive ingenuity,” and the like has sometimes been said 
of what Bentham called ‘ judge-made law” in England—so lacking in 
the concise precision of a written Code. But facility and speed in legal 
practice might well be obtained at the cost of frequent hardship to 
individuals, as circumstances which no “ codifier” could foresee develop 
with changing times, and England’s refusal of proposals for a Code has 
resulted in an administration of justice which compares very favourably 
indeed with that of countries in which such proposals have been adopted. 
In like manner a sort of spiritual Equity, supplementing and amending the 
action of Statutes, has been exercised when Darwinism, ‘‘ Higher Criticism 
of the Bible,” historicity of New Testament miracle, and many another 
problem of which sixteenth-century creed-makers had no thought, have 
brought “ heresy cases ”’ into Courts of the Reformed Churches. 


1G, Tyrrell, Through Scylla and Charybdis, p. 309. 

2 Cf. Carlyle’s description of “ Baillie the Covenanter 
say what is a much rarer case, veracious in thought too, 

3 A. Loisy, L’Evangile et /’Eglise, p. 84. 


” as “ Veracious in word, and we might 


”» 
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How, asks the Roman Catholic critic (in the spirit of Joseph de Maistre) 
can there be decision as to what is and what is not of the essence of the 
Faith, unless there is a Supreme Pontiff from whose word there can be no 
appeal? One might as plausibly ask how there can be a stable civil govern- 
ment except under an autocrat—as indeed the monarchist preference of 
Roman Catholic writers on politics has so often illustrated. For centuries 
the Voice of the Church on what could and what could not be admitted in 
doctrine as consonant with the principles of the Christian Society was made 
effective before there was any such officer as a Pope. If, in reprobation of 
“* Modernism,” the encyclical of 1907 had been meant merely to exclude 
those who were dissolving the Faith into exercises of human speculative 
ingenuity on problems inherently insoluble, the Reformed Churches might 
well have approved and even have found it a stimulant to purge their own 
ranks, in which there are always some of whom they might well be relieved.4 
But the Voice of the Church, as of any other Association defining its own 
terms of membership and the qualifications of its own officers, is quite 
different from the Decree of an autocrat banning the exercise of Reason, 
And, in Sir John Seeley’s memorable words, to any who cannot see how the 
Church can think herself endowed with such critical discernment “‘ One can 
but repeat the question of St Paul, ‘ Unto what, then, were ye baptised?’ ’’? 

Negative associations of the word “ protest” convey to many minds that 
Protestantism was a movement merely of revolt. But to conceive it or to 
represent it so is inexcusable misunderstanding or misuse of a word. Anatole 
France’s account of the Reformers as lamentable obstructors of the luminous 
promise of the Renaissance is as far from historic truth as Cobbett’s story 
that they began the tyranny of middle-class financiers,* or G. K. Chesterton’s 
that they led an insurrection of the rich against the poor. Pierre Bayle, 
whose facetious inaccuracies were as diverting as those of Chesterton or 
Anatole France, wrote ‘‘ I am indeed a Protestant, for with all my heart I 
protest against everything I hear said and every thing I see done.” But the 
group from whose “ Protest ”’ at the Diet of Speier, A.p. 1529, the name of 
the movement was derived meant by it what was positive and constructive: 
they had in mind a project of new religious order. No more than the leader 
of the Revolt of the Netherlands or the English Revolutionaries of the 
seventeenth century do they deserve the reproach of mere destroyers. 
Having broken a spiritual despotism, as William the Silent and Oliver 
Cromwell broke a despotic civil power, they set swiftly and effectively to 
work on framing a new religious system whose value quickly attested itself. 
In truth the rapid development of the Reformed Churches, as the organisa- 
tion which saved the Renaissance from degenerating into idle dilettantism, 
was an historic marvel. 

That the Reformers were faultless in their purpose, in their method, or 
in their structural achievement, it would be as absurd to argue as to make 
a similar claim for those who built up free representative institutions on the 

1 It was justified on this ground by some Roman Catholic publicists at the time, e.g. by Father 
John Gerard, S.J., in Htppert JouRNAL, January, 1908, who wrote that it was directed against 
those who would treat the Sacraments as efficacious only ‘‘ through the felicitous character of the 
phrases embodied in them.” But the text of the encyclical shows that its anathemas went 
immensely further. 

2 Ecce Homo, p. 191. 

3 Cf. Anatole France, Revolte des Anges, p. 206. 

4 W. Cobbett, History of the Reformation. 
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ruins of autocracy or feudalism. Easy indeed is it in both cases to find 
mistakes, the abolition of what had better have been kept, or the introduction 
of a novelty that would prove worse than useless. We have learned to 
little purpose the lesson of the Reformers if we advance for them any such 
claim of immunity from error as they so ridiculed in the Supreme Pontificate. 
But we can and do claim for them that the essentials of their reform cannot 
be too vigilantly preserved. Dr. W. R. Inge has extolled it as “‘ the demo- 
cracy of religion ”—despite the faults he would be quick to acknowledge in 
every sort of democracy. Revival of despotism is no cure for democratic 
failings, as this generation surely has least reason to forget. History, too, 
illustrates abundantly how the creation and the guardianship of free civil 
institutions have been the work of those who had first achieved Protestant 
freedom in religion. 


V 


Nothing in what is here urged should be held inconsistent with desire to 
promote co-operation between the two great branches of Christendom for 
causes they alike cherish. That Christian projects in the world have been 
served with equal earnestness by those whose intellectual formulations of 
their design were in sharp contrast, is a truth of history on which it is most 
encouraging to dwell. 

It was a purpose in my previous article to emphasise those conceptions 
of God and Man and Destiny which are the common heritage of all Christen- 
dom. What has been called a “ United Christian Front” where these are 
challenged, and especially at this time of aggressive Secularism, should surely 
be promoted by Roman Catholics and Protestants helping each other in 
action, however they may differ in formal statement of their reasons. My 
argument here has been that the effort to make their reasons coincide is 
much likelier to impede than to further their active co-operation. Devices 
of ambiguity, such as often serve to “‘ break a deadlock ” at Lake Success 
(and even there have so often proved of merely transient value) are insulting 
to the sincere of either side when proposed for religious “‘ accommodation.” 
Instead of respecting each other through discovery by each that the other 
will thus “ adjust ” beliefs he had professed to think vital, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant would thus develop mutual contempt. Toleration, wrote 
Coleridge,? is a plant of easy growth on the soil of indifference, but religions 
so united are “ not so much growing together as frozen together.” 

Much might be said about other aspects of the great Reformation heritage: 
for example, about the immense service rendered by the Reformers in 
initiating general study of the written record of Christian origins, as 
contrasted with deferential acceptance of whatever account might be issued 
by officials bent on justifying their own institutional monopoly. How the 
Bible as source for such construction had been thus manipulated (where it 
was allowed to circulate at all) by official comment in the century and a half 
which preceded Luther, may be seen in the work of numerous witnesses, 
from Wycliffe to Erasmus. What a stimulus was imparted to genuine 
research in this field by the pioneers of the Reformation, every historian 


1 Cf. W. R. Inge, Personal Idealism and Mysticism, p. 128. “‘ Protestantism, in fact, is the demo- 
cracy of religion, the claim of everyone to live by the light God has given him.” 
2 In Aids to Reflection. 
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understands. Nor is this an issue merely of the remote past. The encyclical 
Pascendi Gregis and the decree Lamentabili are in the old spirit of punitive 
veto on enquiries. There is never a cautious, tentative proposal to consider 
* Return ” which is not soon found to involve , on the Roman Catholic side, 
infringement of each of the Reformation gains I have mentioned. Every 
break-up of such negotiations as those in 1928 at Malines is due to discovery 
by the Protestants that ‘‘ Return ” would mean reimposition of an intellectual 
yoke, withdrawal of the franchises of the individual conscience, acceptance 
of a sacerdotal authority based on “‘ evidence ” which in any other- field of 
historical investigation would be as abruptly dismissed as the stories of 
miracle in the Lives of the Saints or the pretence of “ divine right ” inherent 
in kings. The Reformers were not modern historians, any more than the 
barons who extorted Magna Carta from King John were parliamentary 
democrats. But suggestion of a revived dictatorship as remedy for faults 
in the heritage from either should have no more chance in a “ holy ” year 
than at any other time. 


* * * * * 


There is, indeed, as contributors to Catholicism Today have pointed out, a 
special urgency in reflections on spiritual co-operation now. The state of 
the world calls for it. But no “‘ state of the world” is likely to be helped 
by any procedure, however recommended for its promise of “‘ peace in our 
time,” which involves fundamental falsehood. For the Roman Catholic 
to whom there would be intolerable offence in what some Protestants solicit 
as ‘‘ concessions,” “‘ gestures from Rome for Christian reunion,” one should 
have profound respect. But to say that we cannot mend things by devices 
of pretence is not to say that we cannot mend them at all. There is much 
to be repaired by common action, however futile—or worse than futile— 
might be argument on its theory, and who can tell how much nearer we may 
come in thought by having first come together in action? Always provided 
we can respect each other as sincere! 

This mid-century year is being marked by rededication of the Roman 
Catholic faithful from all over the world at their hallowed shrine. They 
are called to this, by their Supreme Pontiff, in part as means of world 
recovery. Not a few of the older observers in England may recall the 
“Pilgrimage of Solemn Homage” with which the twentieth century 
opened, and the circular then issued by Cardinal Vaughan about the useless- 
ness of those purely secular manipulations (“open door,” “spheres of 
influence ” and the like) on which diplomatists were then relying as the 
safeguard of peace. With slight variations of phrase, that circular of 1900 
might well be sent out in 1950. “‘ We are deafened,” wrote Cardinal 
Vaughan, “ by the chaos of conflicting cries. . . . The world is indeed out 
of joint, and sick unto death, as the nineteenth century passes into the dawn 
of the twentieth.”” What else can any of us, Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
say of its passage from the first half of the twentieth into the second ? 

Leaders of the Reformed Churches earnestly endorse the recent warning 
from Pius XII, as fifty years ago they endorsed that of Leo XIII, that peace 
will never be ensured except through open development of those moral 
and spiritual ideals which diplomatists have been at such pains to exclude— 
except in so far as they can be resolved into schemes of economic contti- 
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vance. What these moral and spiritual ideals are, how they are shared by 
the two great sections of Christendom, is shown from time to time in the 
resentment of the whole Christian world at pagan outrages. At least as 
clear as the union of Western Powers against Communism (widely as they 
would often differ in giving reasons why they are anti-Communist) should 
be the union of Churches against the resurgent paganism. But just as 
surely as the A/flantic Pact would be nullified by requirement of coincidence 
in constitutional theory among its signatories, the Churches, so far from 
being unified, would be torn further asunder and the influence they might 
exert together upon world action would be paralysed by their discord on 
principle, if the project known as “‘ Return in the Holy Year ” were seriously 
attempted. 

That there will be, some day, Christian reunion on a scale beyond any 
we can yet conceive, is surely the hope of all sections of Christendom. It 
is promoted through thoughtful and earnest recognition by each separated 
group of what it can find instructive for its own improvement in another. 
That such recognition is not reciprocated should never deter those who see 
its value, and its ultimate promise, from fulfilling it. Most of all may we 
hope from the silent, pervasive influence of practical co-operation, especially 
in these times of common peril, for the great ideals we have alike to defend. 
The harmony that is not consciously sought, but asserts itself to the surprise 
of those accustomed to be discordant, is like uncontrived and unexplained 
physical health—better than any that depends on anxious planning. James 
Martineau in this (as in so much else) expressed most aptly what experience 
has shown, when he warned us that further discussion was more likely to 
divide than to unite, and that unity lies “‘ in profounder strata of our nature 
than any mere tillage of the Intellect can reach.” A truce to debate and 
concentration on the eternal values we have to guard would, he felt, sooner 
or later, reveal to the groups of a divided Christendom that “at different 
tables they had eaten of the same spiritual meat and touched their lips with 
the same wine of remembrance.” 


H. L. STEWART 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 
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I 


For many decades now those whose views and tastes have naturally made 
them conservative in matters of New Testament scholarship have been 
provided with a term, opprobrious as it has been convenient, with which 
to describe opinions more venturesome, though not necessarily less scholarly, 
than their own. This shibboleth has been “‘ Tiibingen,” and it was freely 
used, not always with historical accuracy, during the recent controversy 
about Dr Barnes’ notable book, The Rise of Christianity. 

The force of this condemnatory epithet resides, of course, in the general 
acceptance of the belief that the interpretation of Christian Origins 
expounded during the middle of the nineteenth century by F. C. Baur ? and 
the members of his ‘‘ Tiibingen School ” had been shown to be utterly and 
completely untenable by many New Testament authorities, pre-eminently 
by Bishop Lightfoot ? and Professor A. von Harnack.4 What gave this 
Tiibingen School its unenviable repute as the type of “ modernist ” extra- 
vagance par excellence is not quite certain, but its presumed doctrinaire 
application of Hegelian metaphysic to the problems of Primitive Chris- 
tianity, especially in its theory of the Catholic form of the faith being 
essentially a synthesis of the conflicting teachings of Peter and Paul, was 
undoubtedly a powerful contributory factor, as was also its consequent 
assigning of late dates for the composition of the majority of the New 
Testament documents. 

Calm and careful investigation, dispassionate weighing of the evidence— 
these are the ideals of New Testament scholarship which all generally 
approve and to which most New Testament scholars lay claim ; but 
experience shows that the course of modern investigation into the origins 
of Christianity has itself exhibited more the nature of the Hegelian dialectic. 
Radical thesis has provoked conservative antithesis, to be followed duly by 
the “‘ approved conclusions ” of the moderate synthesis. The process is a 
natural one, but so far as the interests of true scholarship are concerned it 
has sometimes been costly, for often it has been lamentably long before there 


1 E.g, see Sir F. C. Kenyon, The Bible and Modern Scholarship (London, 1948), pp. 9, 46. 

2 Baur was professor of theology at Tiibingen from 1826 to 1860. 

3 See especially the series of articles against W. R. Cassels’ anonymously published Supernatural 
Re/igion, which appeared together in 1889 under the title of Essays on the Work entitled Supernatural 
Religion ; see also Lightfoot’s Epistle to the Galatians (1881). 

4 Sir F. C. Kenyon, op. cit., p. 8, dates the turn of the tide of Continental opinion against the 
Tiibingen interpretation for 1897 with the publication of Harnack’s Chronologie der altchristlichen 
Literatur bis Eusebius. 
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has come a general recognition of that important piece of truth which has 
usually provided the original stimulus of any instance of the radical thesis. 

Signs that some such recognition may be dawning with regard to the 
Tubingen interpretation of Christian Origins now begin to show them- 
selves, and it will be well to note them, for they may presage a significant 
change in our apprehension of some very important historical and religious 
issues. 

In 1946 the veteran French scholar, Professor M. Goguel, published under 
the title of La Naissance du Christianisme the second volume of his trilogy on 
Christian Origins.!. This important book was specifically concerned with 
what is usually termed the Apostolic Age of Christianity. Of particular 
significance therein was Professor Goguel’s recognition of the fundamental 
nature of the controversy between the authorities of the Church of Jerusalem 
and Paul. The issue involved was shown to be no mere transitory dispute 
about the conditions of Gentile admission into the Church, but a well-nigh 
absolute difference about the nature and mission of Jesus.2, Moreover, the 
conflict did not end with Paul’s triumph during his lifetime * ; its ultimate 
resolution was a consequence of the sudden disappearance of the Jerusalem 
Church as the unchallenged centre of authority and order in the new move- 
ment, although Professor Goguel is vague about the exact part played by 
the Jewish national overthrow of A.D. 70 in effecting this change. In the 
Jewish Christians who survived their country’s downfall, 7.e. the so-called 
Ebionites, Professor Goguel sees the true descendants of the original 
Christian Community, and he comments significantly upon them : 


<< I/s n’ont pas innové mais en sont restés ala position que I’ F:glise de Jérusalem avait, au 


premier moment, prise contre les Antiochiens et contre Paul” .. . “Les Ebionites n’ ont pas 
été des novateurs, ils ont été des conservateurs qui wont pas souscrit a Dhellinisation du 


”» 5 


Christianisme. 


In 1946 also there appeared in England Dr G. D. Kilpatrick’s important 
study on St Matthew’s Gospel.6 Although the author’s view here was 
concentrated upon a specific subject, it is significant that he found himself 
very largely occupied in considering the position, in the first decades after 
A.D. 70, of the Jewish Christian community from which he believes the 
Gospel to have emanated.’ Similarly significant also is the fact of his 
recognition, in secking to identify its place of origin, of the importance of 
this Gospel’s un-Pauline character. Indeed the witness of this study, 
because of its careful and conservative character, is peculiarly valuable as an 
index to the measure to which it has become generally accepted that a Gospel 
must be interpreted in terms of the nature and situation of the community 
in which it was produced. 

Further indication of a growing realisation of the importance of the 
interrelations of Christianity and Judaism was forthcoming in 1948 in the 
masterly study of Professor M. Simon entitled Verus Israel: Evtude sur les 


1 The other two volumes are entitled La Vie de Jésus (Paris, 1934) and L’ Eglise primitive (Paris, 
1947). 
3 La Naissance du Christianisme, pp. 254, 270-272, 321, 339-344, 345. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 222, 346-347. 
* Op. cit., pp. 347-349, of. p. 32. 
5 Op. cit., pp. 164, 165. 
6 The Origins of the Gospel according to St Matthew (Oxford). 
7 Op. cit., Chaps. VI and VII. 
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relations entre Chrétiens et Juifs dans PE. mpire romain (135-425). According to 
this authority the Jewish overthrow of A.D. 70 emancipated Christianity from 
Jewish control and the further upheavals occasioned by the Bar- Cochba 
revolt in A.p. 135 caused the new faith to elucidate its position v7s-d-vis 
Judaism,? a process which finally found expression in the Church’s claim to 
be the New, or rather the True, Israel of God and the rightful heir to the 
divine promises and the proper interpreter of the Hebrew scriptures.° 
Professor Simon’s approach to what he terms ‘‘ Jadéo-Christianisme” is very 
cautious and he lays great emphasis upon the fact that the references to it 
made by the later Christian writers such as Jerome and Epiphanius reveal 
considerable confusion in distinguishing its various constituents, which 
often differed in racial origin and in beliet 4; however, the amount of atten- 
tion given by him to the phenomenon of the continuance of a Jewish 
Christianity outside the Catholic Church is interesting and in the present 
context particularly significant. 

The climax, so far, to this process of reappreciating some of those factors 
in the development of Primitive Christianity upon which the Tubingen 
School laid emphasis has been marked by the publication last year of a large 
volume by Professor H. J. Schoeps entitled Theologie und Geschichte des Juden- 
christentums.® This is a work of mature and specialised scholarship and the 
way for it has been prepared by a series of monographs, many of which 
were published in Sweden during the author’s exile there from the Hitler 
régime in his own land. Professor Schoeps’ interpretation has such import- 
ance that at least a brief réswmé of it must be attempted here. 

Professor Schoeps freely acknowledges that his work may truly be 
regarded as a rehabilitation of the views of the Tubingen School ; but he 
maintains that an important qualification must be made, namely, that his 
own interpretation is based upon a more adequate study of the relevant 
documents, including the evidence which is to be derived from the fragments 
of the Bible translation made by the Ebionite Symmachus and that which 
may be gathered from rabbinical literature. Great attention is given to the 
Pseudo-Clementine writings, a case being advanced for regarding the 
seventh book of the Preaching of Peter (Knpiypara Ilérpov) as containing a 
fragment of the lost Ebionite Aes of the Aposiles, the existence of which is 
attested by the Catholic bishop Epiphanius.? 

The thesis of Professor Schoeps is that shortly before the Roman siege 
of Jerusalem, possibly about A.p. 67, the original Christian community at 
Jerusalem (the Urgemeinde) fled from the insurgent city and found refuge 
in the Hellenistic city of Pella in Transjordania.§ Hence he regards the later 
Ebionite communities of that area as the true descendants of the Urgemeinde 


1 Op. cit., pp. 129-130. 

2 Verus Israel, pp. 14, ip -58. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 104,5q. ““ L.’ Ancien Testament en effet, pour qui sait le lire, relate “histoire non pas du 
peuple juif, mais de I’ Eglise” ra 104). 

4 Op. cit., pp. 277 5q. 

5 Verlag 5 c. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), Tubingen. Professor H. J. Schoeps now holds the 
Chair of “* Religions—und Geistesgeschichte ” in the University of Erlangen. Cf. the HrpBer1 
Journat, vol. xlviii (January, 1950), p. 187. 

6 Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums, pp. 5-6, 33, f. p. 70. 

? Op. cit., pp. 47, 381-384, 417. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 263-268. 
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and consequently in their teaching representative of the doctrine of the 
Mother Church of Christianity.1_ The conclusions which he draws from the 
relevant documents about Ebionite beliefs are held to be valid, therefore, 
after slight qualifications are made for necessary development, for the 
teaching of the original Christian community of Jerusalem. These conclu- 
sions are of the greatest interest and, if the hypothesis be sound, of immense 
importance for our understanding of Christian Origins. Of primary 
significance is the Christology which is accordingly deduced. ‘The status 
and mission of Jesus finds expression in two concepts ; he is the “ true 
Prophet ” promised by Moses and hence, by virtue of his rdle as the giver of 
a new Law, he is the “‘ novus Moses ” ? ; as the apocalyptic Son of Man, 
he will bring the new age of Judgement and Salvation—* Jesus, verwandelt in 
die apokalyptische Engelsgestalt des Menschensohns auf Himmelwolken, des Bringers 
der Heilszeit, wird wiederkommen zum Gericht tiber die Lebenden und die Toten.” ® 
Detecting in the Ebionite documents a polemic against the Temple cultus 
and particularly against animal sacrifice, Professor Schoeps sees therein a 
reflection of the original Jewish Christians’ repudiation of Paul’s soterio- 
logical interpretation of the death of Jesus—for them the water of Baptism, 
not the blood of a vicarious sacrifice, brought remission of sins.4 ‘This 
repudiation of Pauline doctrine is but a part of an utter and impassioned 
rejection of the claims of Paul to be an apostle and a true exponent of the 
faith, for the well-known narrative of the conflict between Peter and Simon 
Magus in the Pseudo-Clementine writings masks, first, a polemic against 
Marcion and then, behind that, the original struggle between, on the one 
side, the two revered leaders of the Urgemeinde, James and Peter, and on the 


other, Paul, who was the éyOpds avOpwros of Matthew xiii. 24 sq.° 


II 

Such, very briefly, appear to be some of the main points of Professor 
Schoeps’ interpretation ; actual study of the book will alone reveal the 
cogency of the arguments with which the thesis is advanced and the learning 
with which it is supported. Although in the opinion of the present writer 
this interpretation is generally sound, there seems to him to be a number 
of weak points which when considered more closely will be found to 
indicate further important aspects of Christian Origins which have been 
curiously neglected hitherto. 

Professor Schoeps in making out his case that the later Ebionite commu- 
nities were the direct descendants of the Christian Urgemeinde of Jerusalem 
relies on the accounts given by Eusebius and Epiphanius of the flight to 
Pella of the original Jerusalem Christians on the eve of the Roman destruction 
of the Jewish metropolis. These accounts are comparatively late and their 


1 Op. cit., pp. 7, 63-64. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 87-88, 94-95. 

3 OD. cit., p. 79. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 155-157, 222 5g. “‘ Jesu Kreuzestod war ihnen (the Ebionites) also nicht wie der Kirche 
das soteriologische Ereignis, sondern nur ein Frevel der Juden und im tibrigen Erweis seines (Jesus) blossen 
Menschentuns,” p. 76. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 65-66, 119-120, 127 5g., 420-426, 431, 446-448, 451-452. The identification of 
Paul with the €xpds &Opwa7os of Matt. xiii. 28 is not new, of. J. Weiss, Urchristentum (Gottingen, 
1914), pp. 522-523. 

* Eusebius, Ecc/. Hist., TI, v. 2-3 ; Epiphanius, Haer., xxix, 7 ; cf. xxx, 2, 2; De Mens. et 
Pons., XV. 
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source doubtful, and the present writer after a detailed examination of them 
in a forthcoming book! is of the opinion that they cannot be accepted at 
their face-value but rather represent the ‘‘ foundation-legend ” of certain 
later churches which was based upon a genuine tradition of some original 
Jewish Christian refugees, not necessarily from Jerusalem, of the war of 
A.D. 66-70. However that may be, a point of fundamental importance in 
this connection which appears to have been overlooked by Professor 
Schoeps is the indisputable fact that after the fall of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 
the Christian community of that city, which had until then been the unchal- 
lenged source of faith and order throughout the whole movement, 
disappears completely. If the accounts of Eusebius and Epiphanius were 
true, then surely the Urgeme/nde in Pella would have continued to control 
the Church as heretofore, with its authority and prestige enhanced by its 
faithful response to the divine oracle which had counselled its flight from 
the rebel city ? 

Failure to account for the complete obliteration of the Mother Church of 
Jerusalem is balanced in Professor Schoeps’s interpretation by his neglect 
to consider the situation which must have confronted the Gentile Christians 
immediately after A.D. 7o. And here we touch again upon the Tubingen 
thesis, though perhaps not in its original form. 

That the dispute between Paul and the Jerusalem Christians was of 
profound import is evident from Paul’s writings, especially in the passages 
about the preaching of “‘ another gospel” and “‘ another Jesus.” ? But 
what was the fate of Paul’s interpretation of the faith after his arrest and 
subsequent martyrdom ? There have been various theories advanced in 
explanation % ; but the truth is surely indicated by the author of Acts (who 
must have known what happened, even if he did not wish to recount it) 
in the words which he attributes to the Apostle when he takes farewell of 
the Ephesian elders : 4 

I know that after my departing grievous wolves shall enter in among you, not sparing 
the flock ; and from among your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to 
draw away the disciples after them. 


We see then a curious situation taking shape—on the one hand there are 
the Jerusalem Christians whose Christology, as the work of Professor 
Schoeps and an abundance of other evidence show, was conceived in terms 
of the current belief about the Jewish Messiah ; on the other, there was 
Paul with his doctrine of the pre-existent Son of God, whose sacrificial 
death had won salvation for all mankind and who was identified with the 
historical Jesus of Nazareth. The difference between these two interpre- 
tations had not been viewed by their respective protagonists as a matter of 
academic interest ; instead, each had fought bitterly for victory, and, so far 
as our evidence goes, it would appear that victory went to the more powerful 
side, namely, the Mother Church of Jerusalem. 


1 The Fall of Jerusalem and the Christian Church (S.P.C.K., London), Chap. 9. 

2 Gal. i. 6~9 ; II. Cor. xi. 3-4. This matter is treated at length in the author’s above-mentioned 
book, chaps. 4-5, 7. 

8 E.g. according Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und Anfange des Christenium (Berlin-Stuttgart, 1921-1923), 
IIT, p. 584, Paul’s position had been established before A.D. 70. 

* Acts. xx. 29-30. 

5 See the latter part of note 2 above. 
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But, if such was the situation in the nascent Christian movement about the 
year A.D. 56, how are we to account for the triumphant emergence of the 
Gentile Christianity which finds expression in the Gospel of Mark and the 
Lukan writings, with their evidence of the rehabilitation of Paul? The total 
obliteration of the Jerusalem Urgemeinde undoubtedly indicates a clue, and 
here we also encounter another weak point in Professor Schoeps’ interpre- 
tation. In investigating the beliefs of the later Jewish Christians Professor 
Schoeps notices that there is evidence of a hostility towards the essentially 
political idea of the Messiah as the Son of David 1—an idea which, as Paul’s 
casual reference in Romans i. 3 shows, was current in primitive Christian 
circles. Professor Schoeps does not follow up his discovery beyond the 
briefly stated conclusion that the attitude was due to the disastrous disap- 
pointment of Jewish Messianic hopes in A.D. 70 and 135. But this under- 
estimation of the political factor in primitive Jewish Christianity surely 
ignores an issue of fundamental import. The researches of the late Dr 
Robert Eisler have revealed a problem to which proper attention has not 
yet been given,” and, although Dr Eisler’s conclusions have not generally 
been accepted, such a fact as that here noted by Professor Schoeps, together 
with the supreme fact of complete disappearance of the Mother Church of 
Jerusalem after A.D. 70, irresistibly points to the importance of the task of 
estimating how far the Jewish Christians were involved in their nation’s 
cause against heathen Rome. 


Ill 


From our survey we may surely discern the lineaments of an interpre- 
tation of Christian Origins which remarkably incorporates the main propo- 
sition of the Tiibingen School and yet at the same time demands its 
readaptation on several vital points. First, we may regard the Christology 
of the Jerusalem Urgemeinde as the original Christian thesis which arose out 
of the Resurrection experiences of the first disciples and their subsequent 
attempt to explain their Master’s role in terms of current Jewish thought. 
The antithesis is supplied by Paul’s independent conversion and sense of 
special mission, together with his soteriology which identified the historical 
Jesus with the divine Kyrios, whose sacrificial death had been ordained by 
God before the aeons 4 and the saving virtue of which was obstructed by 
no barrier of race.5 The synthesis which was first achieved in the Markan 
Gospel, whereby the historical Jesus of the Jewish Urgemeinde was fused with 
the Saviour-God of Paul, came long before Baur and his followers thought, 
and it was wrought in a crucible far different from that which they imagined. 
That crucible was the situation created for the Christian Church by the 
Jewish War against Rome, which ran its disastrous course from A.D. 66 to 70. 
From that signal catastrophe in Israel’s life emerged a redistribution of 
forces—ethnic, intellectual, emotional, political—within the infant faith, 


? Op. cit., pp. 246-247. 
‘ § See his IHZOTS BASIAETS OT BASIAETSAS, 2 Bande (Heidelberg, 1929-1930) ; The Messiah 
Jesus and John the Baptist (London, 1931) ; The Enigma of the Fourth Gospel (London, 1938) ; Flavius 
Josephus-Studium, 1 (London, 1938). See also the present writer’s article in the HrsBERT JOURNAL, 
vol. xlvii, p. 150. 

8 See the present writer’s above-mentioned book, chaps. 6, 9, 10. 

4 I Cor. ii. 6-8. 

* Col. iii, 11. 
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which none could surely have forecast before the year 66, and which after 
the year 70 was destined to give Christianity that unique form of a universal 
Salvation Religion which bases its claims to authority upon the significance 
of certain events which were transacted in a specific historical and ethnic 
environment. How far such an interpretation may be deemed a vindication 
of the Tibingen School is clearly a matter for individual opinion ; but at 
least this fact emerges clear—some significant New Testament study has 
recently been concerned with issues which had engaged Baur and his disciples 
and which had been comparatively neglected since their time. 


S. G. F. BRANDON 


KLAGENFURT, 
AUSTRIA 
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THe discovery of the principle of evolution was one of the greatest 
achievements of science. But have scientists—even those who have advo- 
cated and expounded the principle—fully grasped the consequences of the 
discovery ? It was not so much an achievement of scientific technique as of 
synthetic thinking : indeed, it has been questioned whether Darwin was 
altogether a scientist according to modern standards. His discoveries were 
not the product of a cut and dried technique of quantitative analysis, which 
plunges as soon as possible into mathematics. They were the result of wide 
observation of a synthetic rather than an analytical kind. In these modern 
times of highly developed specialisation, Darwin might almost be regarded 
as a non-specialist. 

In dealing with any wide and general principle, the non-specialist has one 
great advantage. He can take a comprehensive view of the whole situation, 
as if it were an aerial picture ; while the specialist, immersed in masses of 
detail, is obliged to remain on the ground. It is from the point ot view of the 
non-specialist that the suggestions in this article are put forward. 

Although in the wider sense it was science which discovered the principle 
of evolution, it does not appear that scientists have realised the full conse- 
quences of the discovery nor seen what tremendous light it throws on the 
situation of the human race. Followed through to the end, it surely pro- 
vides the key to the human situation. 

The principal result of organic evolution was to cause living beings to 
become adapted to their environment ; and the fact of adaptation does not 
in itself depend on any evolutionary theory, for it can be established by con- 
temporary observation. But no one today doubts the evolutionary causes 
which lie behind it. It is not the causes of evolution, however, which stand 
out in high relief when seen from the non-specialist’s point of view : it is 
rather its consequences. So far as human beings are concerned, evolutionary 
adaptation has had vastly important consequences. And adaptation itselt 
contains a factor which hides the more important of these consequences 
from view. 

As seen from our present standpoint, the outstanding question which 
evolution presents is this : How far was adaptation to environment carried 
in the case of man ? Did it cease at some arbitrary point, leaving part of him 
unadapted ? Ifso, where did it cease ? The cogent question concerns the 
human mind. Was it, too, adapted to its environment with all the thorough- 
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ness and subtle finesse which we find in the human body ? There is a 
curious anomaly here. Why is it that the human body is widely accepted as 
an adapted instrument while it is generally assumed that human reason 
and judgement are immaculate and not a product of adaptation to circum- 
stances ? If man as a whole was adapted to this world, how did his mind 
escape the formative process which reveals itself so clearly in the adaptation 
of the body ? Surely we cannot escape from the conclusion that evoiution 
shaped the human being as a whole. 

It this be accepted, tew discoveries can have more far-reaching conse- 
quences. If, during the long process of evolution, the mind of man was 
adapted to its environment, then the character of that mind must be highly 
specialised. And it is pertinent to ask what consequences this specialisation 
has had on science, philosophy and speculative thought in general. That 
there are certain specialised characteristics of the human mind has been 
recognised by psychologists. Perhaps C. G. Jung has come nearer than 
anyone else to the idea that the racial mind of man has a pattern as a whole 
and is therefore to some extent specialised. But even Jung does not appear 
to have recognised the full consequences of mental evolution as it appears 
from the detached, non-specialist view-point. 

The effects of mental evolution, once they are admitted, are indeed start- 
ling. We habitually take it for granted that our judgement and our powers 
of assessment are impartial, centrally poised and undeflected by any factors 
inherent in the mind. A shock overtakes us when we begin to realise that 
this uncritical assumption is //se/f a consequence of mental adaptation. We 
begin to see that the assumption is untrue : but it has been introduced into 
our minds in such a fashion that we accept it without being aware that we 
are doing so. This is precisely the way in which nature adapted our minds in 
order that they should act successfully in their special environment. Once 
we see the full consequences of evolution, we realise that the way in which 
we judge and assess things in ordinary life cannot be free. Against this 
suggestion the mind at once rises in rebellion. It insists cn maintaining 
that it is a ‘“‘ free thinker.” We say that we fee/ we are free : we know we are 
free. But, if we take tight hold of ourselves and reflect calmly and incisively, 
we begin to recognise that this very rebellion is one of the features of the 
adapted mind. It is an illusion to suppose that we think without bias : 
but it is an illusion which is essential for confidence and peace of mind in 
everyday life. Therefore it has been imposed upon us. 

The rebellious mind, however, proceeds to reinforce itself with argument. 
If our ordinary intelligence—our common sense, let us call it—were con- 
strained or tampered with or unfree, how could its judgements be so suc- 
cessful ? Surely this is a pragmatic argument which proves that common 
sense is not deflected or tainted by any subtle bias. Steady insight again 
pierces through this argument. The success of common sense is due to the 
very fact that the mind /as been adapted. It thinks and judges, not with 
untrammelled freedom, but in the particular ways that lead to practical 
success. For the external world is presented in a highly simplified edition 
and not as it really is. And this has been achieved by the specialised mind 
and specialised senses acting in conjunction. 

We cavil at this idea. At any rate we feel compelled to take up the cudgels 
in defence of reason. When, in the course of evolution, we left the level of 
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animal instinct we rose to a level of clear vision and rational thinking of an 
unerring kind. Nothing, we say, interferes +o vitiate our reason : it is 
perfect in principle and untainted in essence. It is centrally poised and free. 
How absurd to suggest that the forces of evolution reached upwards and 
distorted the processes of the human intellect. 

But here again we need calm judgement. Can it really be maintained that 
our bodies were bequeathed to us by the animal world, while our minds 
descended to us from heaven ? We cannot accept the principle of evolution 
and then arrest it at the point we choose. We must either reject it wholly or 
else follow its consequences to the end. 

The animal world is guided by instinct : and it is unquestionable that we 
human beings have inherited instincts trom them. ‘‘ There is no intelligence 
in which some traces of instinct are not to be discovered, more especially no 
instinct that is not surrounded by a fringe of intelligence.” }_ What is more 
natural, under the circumstances, than that instinct and intelligence should 
be intertwined ? And, if they are intertwined, intelligence must, at least at 
times be controlled by instinct. Instinct is defined as innate impulse : that 
is to say it is something that acts unconsciously. What, then, is to prevent 
iistinctive premises from being unconsciously introduced into the processes 
of reasoning ? This would be the most natural way of adapting our minds to 
their environment : and this, it is here maintained, is precisely what happened 
during the course of human evolution. The reasoning process itself may be 
untampered with ; but it would nevertheless arrive at conclusions which 
were inherent in the supplied premises. This possibility should surely be 
studied with the utmost care. Why has so little inquiry been made into the 
question of the adapted character of the mind ? Obviously because natural 
instincts persuade the mind that there is nothing to be examined. 

In the course of this brief article, it is not possible to trace the ramifications 
of mental adaptation or to do more than touch lightly upon the evidence for 
its operation in different departments of human lite. A closer study would 
bring out the fact that the situation is complex : for consciousness operates 
at different levels, and it is only at one level that it is wholly under the sway 
of adaptive instincts. 

If we glance at the mind as it is operating at a lowly level, we shall see 
mental adaptation at work, causing the mind to co-operate with the senses. 
When we look at a scene, the bare sense-data constitute a medley of coloured 
patches, which change like the pattern in a kaleidoscope. If this bare pattern 
were all, the visual world would be no more than a confusing patch-work : 
it would not be simple enough for action. But the mind, in the form of 
instinct, comes to the rescue of the eye and transforms the medley of col- 
oured patches into a group of separate objects. A house, for example, which 
as sense-data is a mere group of coloured patches, stands out as one complete 
object. It is given as having even a back and an inside, which do not figure 
among the sense-data provided by the eyes. 

But adaptive instinct follows the mind to much higher levels. A very 
remarkable fact illustrates this. Why is it that the less we think about the 
world around us the simpler and more obviously comprehensible it becomes ? 
To the wayfaring man, the physical world presents no difficulties of a per- 
manently puzzling kind. This is not because there are no such difficulties. 


1 Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, p. 142. 
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‘ihe farmer, the carpenter, the mason, the mechanic, go forward in their 
work with perfect confidence : no perplexing problems that they cannot 
solve arise to bring them to a halt. At first this does not strike us as being 
remarkable ; but that is because o#r minds are adapted as well as theirs. 
Nature contrived that there should be no arresting difficulties in practical 
lite. She did it partly by the design of the sense-organs and partly by making 
certain things appear instinctively obvious to the mind. The external 
world is, in fact, tull of puzzling complexities and difficulties as scientists 
and philosophers know well. But from the practical level of the mind they 
have been artificially hidden. The farmer knows “all about” soils : the 
carpenter knows “all about” woods : the mechanic knows “all about ” 
metals, and so on. “ All about” that is to say, for practical purposes. 
Instinct arrests all questions at this level and so gives the world the appearance 
of being fixa/. But when the scientists begin to investigate this world, its 
finality drops away. It must surely have been a convenient illusion. The 
appearance of converging towards finality is characteristic of all our 
practical knowledge. ‘This is a skilfully contrived appearance—a product 
of mental adaptation. 

If we ask whether our minds become free when they rise to the level of 
reflection, and leave the level of practical action, the answer must be that even 
then they are not wholly free. The physicist rises to the level of reflection. 
He asks questions that the practically indoctrinated level of the n.ind cannot 
ask. Consequently for him the apparent finality of the world disappears. 
Matter reveals itself as an atomic structure : atomic structure leads to fields 
of force : fields of force demand an ether : the atoms break up into smaller 
particles which cease to be particles in the sense understood by the practical 
mind : the «ther then fades away and merges into a conception of space- 
time which cannot be expressed in words. Convergence has lapsed into diver- 
gence. Clearly, then, the world as presented to us in ordinary life is an artifi- 
cial construction—a product of combined bodily and mental evolution. 
The conviction that we are looking at a purely objective world, in the sense 
that we contribute nothing towards it, and that we see it exactly as it is 
(necessary as this is for practical success) is an illusion fostered by the 
adapted mind. 

This illusion, however, does not bring up the controversy between 
philosophical idealism and realism. The essence of the physical world may 
be independent of ourselves. The point is that our minds present us with a 
specially edited view of it. In order to see clearly what our world is like and 
what our situation is in the universe, we should begin by looking within. We 
should insist on becoming aware of the instincts which build up the picture 
we so naively take for granted. We should realise that there is a limited area 
within which the mind has been pre-adapted to its surroundings, and that 
some problems lie within this area while others lie outside it. 

These instincts of the practical mind dog us and rise to levels of conscious- 
ness which are engaged in reflective thought. But as they rise they thin out. 
The higher the level of awareness, the less hold the adapted instincts have. 
The field of science is, however, permeated by instinctive factors of the 
adapted kind ; for science has been correctly defined as ‘‘ organised common 
sense.” Common sense is, indeed, its primary tool ; but it adopted it 
without first subjecting it to any critical examination. ‘Therefore the 
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peculiarities of common sense, imposed during evolution, continue to 
dominate its conclusions. ‘These peculiarities render science admirably 
successful within the field of mental adaptation, which covers the field of 
applied science and the earlier exploratory field. But it is lamentably at sea 
when it passes beyond the area within which adaptation holds. Scientific 
methodology is shaped and limited by the adapted characteristics of the 
human body and mind : yet scientists never appear to take this fact into 
account. Science is investigating the world, therefore, from a specia/ and 
not from a general standpoint. When this comes home to us, the inade- 
quacy of the cosmic outlook which has arisen trom science is plainly seen. 
The scientist is not aware when he crosses the boundary within which the 
mind has been adapted ; nor does he realise that it is that very adaptation 
which guarantees his success within that boundary. 

What, from our present point of view, is so instructive in physics is the 
perpetual search for a single, basic entity which, when found, will enable the 
whole physical structure to be finally explained. This search has gone on all 
through the history of physics and has been continually disrupted by fresh 
discoveries. This is a clear example of the behaviour of the adapted mind. 
Because all problems which are wholly contained within the area of adapta- 
tion are convergent, the physicist, using his tool of common sense, believes 


convergence to be universal. He does not realise that outside the area of 


adaptation problems become divergent. In other words, the competence of 
the human intellect is limited and is also of a special nature, and it is part of 
the adaptation of the intellect that the fact of its adaptation should be 


concealed from it. 
Two results of mental adaptation, which are of primary importance, must 


be briefly mentioned. One is that the adapted mind has been made to per- 
ceive the physical world in an artificially simplified form. This we have 
already referred to. But linked with this is the fact that the physical world 
has been instinctively made to appear to be a//-inclusive. The reason for the 
apparent simplicity is obvious ; but it is not so obvious why the sense- 
world should be made to appear to include everything there is. But it is a 
corollary of the first appearance. If it were not instinctively obvious to the 
human mind that the world it lives in comprises all that exists, the simplicity 
of that world would vanish. For the world would appear with ragged 
edges. Questions arising in it would wander off, unsolved, into the blue 
and nothing would be clear-cut and wholly intelligible. Confidence would 
be destroyed. Therefore the instinct that the visible world includes every- 
thing penetrates every department of intellectual thought. We instinctively 
postulate that the causes of everything mus/lie within the visible world, and 
we strenuously reject any suggestion that forces may be acting into our 
world from without. That is why the evidence, strong though it is, for such 
a faculty as telepathy is accepted so grudgingly ; and why all kinds of 
fantastic and grotesque terrestial explanations are provided (as in psycho- 
logy) for the universal experiences of religion. The one thing that this 
instinct prevents us from realising is that reality is continuous, extending 
away beyond our ken ; and that by means of our body we are constructed 
so that we can perceive no more than a special corner of it. Even that 
corner is presented in a specialised manner. The boundary of this corner is 
subjective, like the horizon at sea. 
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The whole of our modern outlook upon the universe is thus riddled with 
the results of adapted instincts. At first sight it may seem that the view that 
the human mind is a product of evolution crabs and degrades the human 
being. But this is not so. In reality it has the opposite effect ; for the whole 
mind is not adapted. ‘The mind is not a solid block but is a continuum more 
like a band on the spectrum. Only one section of the continuum falls 
completely within the range of adaptation. The higher levels are only 
partially subject to its influence : and beyond our normal consciousness, the 
mind appears to be wholly unadapted. There it is wholly free. If this were 
not so we should never be able to realise that we are adapted. Specialisation 
goes with adaptation ; and specialisation implies limitation and segregation. 
There must therefore be more of the conscious self than falls within the 
adapted area. The adapted portion of us cannot be the whole. Introspec- 
tion shows that we are constantly changing our level of consciousness, 
moving, as it were, up and down the spectrum. When solely concentrated 
upon action, we are wholly in the grip of adaptation. But we can move 
upwards when we wish, becoming in the process more and more highly 
aware. <A high level of awareness is usually called “‘intuition.” The 
mystic is probably free from the clutch of instinct ; but intuition at a lower 
grade than this has been responsible for most of the advances that the 
intellect has made. Intellectual progress has not been advanced to any 
extent by syllogistic thinking or by tollowing the laws of logic, but by the 
“* new ” that flashes into the elevated mind. 

Instinct, intuition or insight is what first leads to the beliefs which subsequent 
reason confirms or confutes ; but the confirmation, where it is possible, consists, 
in the last analysis, of agreement with other beliefs no less instinctive. Reason is a 
harmonising, controlling force rather than a creative one. Even in the most 
purely logical realm, it is insight that first arrives at what is new.1 

To the adapted mind, on the level at which it is ruled by instinct, every- 
thing the world presents appears unquestionable : it obviously must be as it 
is. But as the mind rises and frees itself from the thraldom of instinct, 
niches appear which afford a hold for questions. Consciousness awakes and 
intellectual progress begins. Science, by naively taking over the adapted 
instincts, has thrown the modern view of the universe into a false perspec- 
tive. Every question, every problem that arises is instinctively drawn into 
the sense-world and fitted, by hook or by crook, with an explanation which 
lies wholly within that world. Where this is palpably impossible, the issue 
is ignored or labelled “‘ meaningless.” Hence the modern conception of the 
cosmos has become narrower and narrower. Positivism, inspired by 
science, leading to Logical Positivism, illustrates this. Our general concep- 
tions have become more and more artificial, further and further removed 
from reality because at the root of all non-intuitive thinking lie driving forces 
which derive from the instincts of the adapted mind. To this it will 
probably be answered : Not at all. The unparalleled success of science 
has long ago vindicated its methods and shown them to be universally 
applicable and infallible. But it is ironical that this very success, confined 
to a limited area, is due to the fact that the human mind /s adapted ! 

G. N. M. TYRRELL 
REIGATE 
SURREY 
1 Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, p. 13. 











MAN WITHOUT MIND ? 
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I 


MAN without Mind. This seems to be the newest discovery of our century, 
made independently in this country, in America, and in Russia. In America 
it arose in the wake of Behaviourism. William McDougall was the first to 
define psychology as the positive science of behaviour, but he was horrified 
by the emergence of American behaviourism, “ this perversion of truth ” 
and this “‘ bad dream.” But had he really the right to complain that people, 
accepting his programme, now studied behaviour and nothing but behaviour 
and tried to eliminate the soul? Leading American philosophers do not 
shrink from drawing this conclusion, e.g. Dewey and Bentley who write: 


The “ mind ” as “‘ actor,” still in use in present-day psychologies and socio- 
logies, is the old self-acting ‘‘ soul” with its immortality stripped off, grown 
gle gS ) IPP » Stow 
dessicated and crotchety. ‘‘ Mind” or “‘ mental,” as a preliminary word in 


casual phrasing, is a sound word to indicate a region or at least a general locality 


in need of investigation; as such it is unobjectionable. ‘‘ Mind,” “‘ faculty,” 
**1.Q.,” or what not as an actor in charge of behaviour is a charlatan, and “‘ brain ”’ 
as a substitute for such a “‘ mind ” is worse. Such words insert a name instead 
of a problem, and let it go at that; they pull out no plums, and only say, “‘ What a 
big boy am I!” The old ‘‘ immortal soul ” in its time and background roused 
dispute as to its “‘ immortality ”, not to its status as “‘ soul.” Its modern derivative, 
the ‘‘ mind,” is wholly redundant. The living, behaving, knowing organism is 
present. ‘ro adda “‘ mind ” to him is to try to double him up. It is double-talk; 
and double-talk doubles no facts. 


No room is left for minds as bearers of knowledge; they are “ postulational 
rejects,” or, to put it into plain English, their rejection is postulated. 

In this country Professor Gilbert Ryle moves in a similar direction, 
although in a more subtle and cautious manner and not accepting the 
dogmatic denial of ‘“‘ mind.” He does not so much attack the Mind, as 
rather a specific theory about it, which he calls “‘ the ghost in the machine 
theory,” and which he believes to be the official theory, first formulated by 
Descartes. Like McDougall he would reject the materialist implications of 
behaviourism, but like the behaviourists he would like to replace the talk 
about minds by the talk about the silent behaviour of persons as opposed 
to their overt behaviour. He attempts to show that to talk about minds 
and of mental powers and processes represents category-mistakes. He uses 
Occam’s razor in order to eliminate entities corresponding to the terms 
“‘ mind,” “‘ mental acts,” etc. Just as we are making a mistake in assuming 
that “‘ the average Englishman ” exists, so, Professor Ryle asserts, we are 


1 Knowing and the Known, Boston, 1949, p. 141. 
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falling into error if we assume that the mind exists. ‘‘ During the three 
centuries of the epoch of natural science the logical categories in terms of 
which the concepts of mental powers and operations have been co-ordinated 
have been wrongly selected.” This leaves it open that there are mental 
powers and processes. But they are not experienced as such. “‘ To find 
that most people have minds is simply to find that they are able and prone to 
do certain sorts of things, and this we do by witnessing the sorts of things 
they do.” ! This standpoint is even more radical than Hume’s. Hume 
rejected the mind except as a bundle of perceptions, but he left impressions 
and ideas, volitions, will, and understanding. But here sense-data, images, 
volitions, will, and understanding are also rejected; though some of these 
terms may be used in order to describe the ways in which certain people 
conduct part of their predominantly public behaviour. 

The Russians will naturally be delighted by these doctrines. They may 
justly claim to be the inventors of behaviourism. For their Reflexologists 
and especially Bechterew in his ‘“‘ Objective Psychology ”’ rejected “‘ Subjec- 
tive Psychology ” which operates with conscience and mind. They studied 
the manner in which human beings behave in specific circumstances. The 
Bolshevists, moreover, as adherents of dialectical materialism are convinced 
that merely matter exists, that material being determines consciousness and 
not the other way round, and that “ mind ”’ is nothing but an “ ideological 
reflex” of sociological and economic processes. Does then the elimination 
of the mind perhaps represent the smallest common denominator between 
East and West on the basis of which at least a partial understanding between 
the hostile camps might be possible ? 


II 


I shall concentrate in the following on discussing a specific type or mode 
of philosophising which is common to the English and American philo- 
sophers just mentioned and which I have called Logical Behaviourism.? It is 
always interesting and even exciting to explore a new mode of research for 
the discovery of which we should be profoundly grateful. It is this new 
mode of thought that matters, and not a specific historical form of philo- 
sophy. Our analysis is therefore independent of the private or autobio- 
graphical fact whether or not Dewey, Bentley and Ryle would accept the 
term ‘“ Logical Behaviourism ” as the right description of their aspirations. 
For this new pathway remains in any case. Where will it lead? Does it 
lead anywhere? Is it a by-way or a high-way? Shall we go on in this 
direction, or shall we have to change it? 

The emergence of the new standpoint cannot be understood without the 
knowledge of some historical facts. Behaviourism arose from a belief in 
science as a unique and uniform mode of knowledge. If then psychology 
wanted to be “ scientific,” it had to become a natural science, using the same 
methods of external observation, of experiment and measurement. Since 
only the behaviour of organisms is externally observable, psychology had 
to become the science of behaviour. By “‘ behaviour ”’ is usually understood 
the totality of the reactions of an organism, that is, of those characteristic 


1 The Concept of Mind, London, 1949, p. 61; of. P. H. Nowell-Smith’s review. This JourNAL, 


1950, p. 300. 
2 The Hispert Journat, April, 1950, p. 289, 
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of the species as well as of the individual. Thought and emotions are 
interpreted as implicit behaviour; thought as implicit or subvocal speech, 
and emotions as implicit or visceral reactions. Animals and men are there- 
fore in the same boat, and the same methods are to be applied in animal and 
human psychology. Animal psychology has certainly most benefited from 
this approach, because reliable experiments replaced anthropomorphic 
descriptions. As to human psychology, it must be stated in fairness that 
there are three types of behaviourists; the dogmatists who hold that there 
is neither consciousness nor mind and who are in fact materialists; the 
critical or methodological behaviourists who, as a point of method, postulate 
that both are to be ignored; and lastly sceptical behaviourists who neither 
affirm nor deny the existence of minds and who simply state that certain 
dogmatic statements about them are unverifiable. 

Logical Behaviourism arises from the blending of these attitudes with 
other elements. These seem to be in Ryle’s case: (1) the traditional British 
Empiricism, 7.e. a belief in the Particular and a distrust of the Universal; 
(2) an application of Occam’s razor in order to cut out entities which are 
unnecessary; (3) certain tenets of Logical Positivism, especially the thesis 
that the meaning of a term is the method of its verification, or that a proposi- 
tion which is not a tautology is meaningless if it cannot be verified; (4) the 
assumption that thought and speech are essentially identical, or that thinking 
is talking to oneself in silence, and that “studied talk” and “‘ unstudied 
talk ” should be distinguished; this assumption can easily be combined 
with the behaviourist thesis of thought as implicit behaviour; (5) the belief 
that words have a specific logical behaviour which differs according to 
different types of words, like disposition-words, agitation-words, heed- 
words, achievement-words, etc.; if one substitutes one type of logical 
behaviour for another one commits a category-mistake; and (6) Russell’s 
theory of types in a modified form. 

The ingredients are different in the case of Dewey and Bentley. Their 
behaviourist attitude is not sceptical like that of Ryle, but critical and 
sometimes dogmatic. This is combined with (1) the traditional British 
empiricism; (2) with naturalism, i.e. the assumption that man is a part of 
nature, and that, therefore, a continuity exists between physical operations, 
biological operations and operations of enquiry»; and (3) with instru- 
mentalism. They take behaviour always as transactional; “‘7.e. never as of 
the organism alone, any more than of the environment alone, but always as 
of the organic-environmental situation, with organisms and environmental 
objects taken as equally its aspects.”” Names become living behaviours in 
an evolving world of men and things. Language is the behaviour of men. 
“ Knowings ” are “‘ organic phases of transactionally observed behaviours.” 
“Knowns” are ‘‘environmental phases of transactionally observed 
behaviours.” 

IV 

But what is Logical Behaviourism? It can best be understood as diametri- 
cally opposed to Phenomenalism. Phenomenalism arose in Berkeley as 
part of his attack against materialism and material substance. Logical 
Behaviourism arises as part of the attack of materialistic science against 
idealism and spiritual substance. As Dewey says, “in the sphere of nature 
we are all materialists.” He therefore attacks the “‘ spirit of the idealists ” 
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and “‘ ghosts walking underground.” Berkeley assumed that only the data 
of his consciousness were given to him, and that he could make statements 
that are certain about them alone. Therefore he asserted that if we are 
making statements about external objects, we are in fact formulating propo- 
sitions about the sensations which we are having of them. Phenomenalism 
may therefore be defined in the following manner: 

Phenomenalism asserts that all propositions concerning the existence, persist- 

ence, qualities and behaviour of material objects can be translated into equivalent 
propositions about sensations, actual and possible, in their relation to each other. 
If there are any which cannot be so translated, the phenomenalist holds that they 
must be unverifiable and they are therefore only pseudo-propositions, 7.e. non- 
sense. 
In Berkeley’s interpretation the statement “‘ the table I write on exists ”’ is 
meaningful because it may be translated into the proposition “ I see and feel 
it’’; the statement, however, that material substance exists is meaningless, 
because substance as such cannot be perceived. 

The behaviourists, on the other hand, start with the assumption that only 
statements about publicly observable behaviour are verifiable. Logical 
Behaviourism may therefore be defined as follows: 


Logical Behaviourism asserts that all statements about existence, persistence, 
and qualities of mental objects (these may be minds, faculties, activities, or psycho- 
logical data of any kind) can be translated into equivalent propositions about the 
publicly observable possible or actual behaviour of organisms and persons. If 
there are any which cannot be so translated, the behaviourist holds that they are 
unverifiable and therefore only pseudo-propositions, 7.e. nonsense. 


In this interpretation the statement “a person knows something,” is 
meaningful because it may be translated into the proposition, “‘ he is able to 
do certain things, when the need arises ’?; so is the statement “‘ he aspires to 
be something, e.g. an architect,” because this may be translated into: “he 
is prone to do and feel certain things in situations of certain sorts’ ; and so 
is the proposition “‘ Churchill showed strength of will during the last war,” 
for it may be translated into the statement “he showed a propensity the 
exercises of which consisted in sticking to tasks, /.e. in not being deterred or 
diverted.”” On the other hand, the statement the “‘ mind exists ”’ (in the 
same sense as bodies are said to exist) is meaningless because it cannot be 
translated into a proposition about publicly observable behaviour; so is the 
statement “‘ there is a will, and there are volitions ” for there are neither will 
nor volitions. If someone contends that “there are images, visual or 
auditory,” he talks nonsense because there are no images; ‘‘ imaging occurs, 
but images are not seen.” 2 How this should be possible is difficult to 
understand. We are not allowed to say that “ John has imagination ” on 
the ground that no special faculty of imagination exists.* But is not this 
proposition meaningful, even in the sense “* John sees images,” since it may 
be translated into the statement “‘ John is able to invent and to draw original 
pictures?” 

These examples may suffice to illustrate the intention as well as the limita- 


1G. F. Stout, “ Phenomenalism ” in Proc. Aristotelian Soc., vol. 42, 1939, p. 6. 
2 G. Ryle, op. cit., p. 247. 
"OD; (Pp. 257. 
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tion of this standpoint. The intention, which walgré /ui the logical behavi- 
ourist cannot help having, is clearly expressed in the following words: 


It is being maintained throughout this book that when we characterise people 
by mental predicates, we are not making untestable inferences to any ghostly 
processes occurring in streams of consciousness which we are debarred from 
visiting ; we are describing the ways in which those people conduct parts of their 
predominantly public behaviour. 


This formulation is excellent for it brings out a twofold ambiguity in the 
definition of the standpoint. The definition maintained that propositions 
about mental facts can be translated into statements about behaviour. — First, 
the term can is ambiguous. Does it mean that we shou/d make this transla- 
tion? This would probably be the most precise meaning. In fact a 
postulate is formulated, or an advice is being given, namely: ‘‘ Wherever 
you meet mental terms, translate them,” or more modestly, “‘ try to translate 
them, and see how far you get.” Or does the cam mean that there always is a 
possibility for such a translation? This interpretation goes further than the 
first one, for it implies an assumption which is dogmatic and cannot be 
verified, and which possibly may prove to be false. Or lastly, does it mean 
that we actually make this translation? This seems to be implied in the 
quotation. But are “ mental predicates ” in every case descriptive? Does 
it not make perfectly good sense to speak of “‘ people of good will?” Is 
this term “‘ good will” describing publicly observable behaviour? Is it 
chiefly descriptive? Is it not rather “ ascribing ”’ something, and does it not 
imply a judgment of value ? 

This brings us to the ambiguity in the term /rans/ated. Is it strictly 
speaking a translation, 7.e. a transposition from one language into another ? 
In some cases one proposition is actually substituted for another. Here the 
problem of equivalence arises. Is the second proposition really equivalent 
to the first? Is it identical, or partly identical, or merely similar? Or does it 
mean, as the quotation suggests, that mental terms are falsely taken as 
describing mental facts, whereas there is only overt behaviour to be described. 
In this case, there would not be a translation at all, in the strict sense of the 
term, but merely a re-interpretation of terms by changing the system of 
reference. But can this be in truth maintained? Do we not in fact apply 
other terms for the description of overt behaviour than for that of our 
feelings and thoughts? Are the terms, which in St Augustine’s or Rousseau’s 
confessions describe their inner life, de facto descriptive of their publicly 
observable behaviour? If this were so, why could not someone, who 
happened to observe their public behaviour, have written their confessions ? 
There is a third possible meaning of the term “ translated.” It might mean 
that propositions about mental facts may stand as they are, but if they claim 
to be true they must be either verified or falsified by observation and experi- 
ment referring to the actual behaviour of the persons in question. For 
example: “‘ you say that ‘ Richard is generous,’ but I experienced that when 
Fred approached him in a case of great urgency he declined any help; your 
statement therefore cannot be true.” Sometimes logical behaviourists seem 
to have this in mind, but this again is no strict translation at all but a method 


1 Op. ¢cit., p. 51. 
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for testing the truth of a proposition. There is a germ of truth in this rule 
which is indeed applied frequently in specific cases. But does it allow a 
negative inference ? May Richard not have had specific reasons for declining 
help in this case? May it not be unfair to make the generalisation that he is 
ungenerous? In fact, the logical behaviourist is constantly making wnfestable 
inferences, not to ghostly processes, but to the non-existence of certain facts of 
our inner life which anyone may experience any time. 

Paradoxically Logical Behaviourism shares these negative untestable 
inferences as well as another positive feature with the standpoint to which 
it is diametrically opposed, ¢#.e. Phenomenalism. It may well be called 
Inverted Phenomenalism, for it accepts Berkeley’s principle that ‘‘ to be ” 
means “‘ to be perceived,” or that nothing can truly be said to exist if it 
cannot be perceived. The important difference remains that the 
behaviourists restrict perception to the perception of publicly observable 
behaviour whereas Berkeley accepts introspection. But both are endangered 
by the conclusion that what I do not perceive does not exist. Berkeley draws 
this conclusion concerning the independent existence of the world ot 
material objects, but carefully avoids it for the realm of the mind, whereas 
the behaviourists apply it exactly to this sphere. The assumption, in its 
dogmatic form, is in both cases arbitrary. Some try to defend it by saying 
that this denial refers only to the existence of entities or occurrences which 
are unobservable in principle. But there are no occurrences ‘‘ unobservable in 
principle,” neither in the physical, nor in the logical, sense of this term. 
The other side of the moon cannot be perceived by us, but thence it does not 
follow that it does not exist. 1n an age where radio telescopes have disco- 
vered fifty radio stars in the realm of the apparently Unobservable, the term 


“<“ 


*‘ unobservable in principle ” taken in its physical sense has lost its meaning. 
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If one replies “‘ unobservable in principle’ refers to “ occurrences the 
observing of which would involve a contradiction ”’ this does not make sense 
either, unless one takes the fictitious assumption of “iron wood” for an 
occurrence. The Aristotelians who declined to look through Galileo’s 
telescopes acted on this principle; but whether the contradiction refers to 
the axioms of Aristotle’s system or to those of behaviourism, the fallacy is 
the same in both cases. Neither the existence of heavenly bodies nor that 
of the mind can be refuted in this manner. The matter is different, if 
Berkeley’s principle is reformulated as a rule. ‘“*‘ Do not accept any matter- 
of-fact statement as true unless it can be verified by observation or experi- 
ment.” ‘“‘ Do not accept an hypothesis as valid unless it can be similarly 
verified.” These postulates are not only acceptable, they are in fact accepted 
by science. However, to apply this postulate in the same manner to 
psychology as it is applied in physics, 7.e. to restrict it to the observation of 
external behaviour, is arbitrary and dogmatic. It overlooks the fundamental 
difference in the subject-matter of the two sciences. There cannot be any 
doubt that we have inner experiences. In fact Ryle acknowledges this by 
making his subtle distinctions between seeing and observing, and by locating 
the difference between imagination and perception in a difference in the 
‘seeing ” and not in the object seen. 


V 


What then is the importance of this new standpoint? It marks, as we have 
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seen, the discovery of a new mode of philosophising. This in itself is 
enough, for every new mode reveals a new aspect of human experience. 
No single one of these modes by itself contains the whole truth, each makes 
its own contribution. Moreover, Logical Behaviourism represents a stage 
in the development of Western Philosophy. It seems the suitable successor 
of Logical Positivism, because it arises as a synthesis of it and of Behaviour- 
ism. It absorbs some positivist principles and makes a new application of 
them, which just because of this newness recommends itself as fashionable. 
At the same time, it seems to be nearer to experience than Logical Positivism, 
because it refers to the concrete behaviour of human beings in talk, thought 
and action. Last but not least, it is more revolutionary and seems to be in 
step with the development of psychology. Perhaps most important of all 
is its critical function; for it awakens us from dogmatic slumber and reminds 
us that many of our assumptions concerning minds are unfounded. Did 
we perhaps mistake mere hypotheses for description of facts? Did we not, 
on the basis of a mere analogy, apply categories of physics, like causality, 
to mental phenomena? Does it, e.g. make sense to speak of freedom as of a 
new kind of causality? Should we not pay more attention to the different 
words and concepts to be used in the description of mental facts? Logical 
Behaviourism by formulating the question: ‘“‘ What then is Mind?” 
represents a challenge to all those who talk dogmatically about the mind, 
like Hegel who claims to know everything about the subjective, objective and 
absolute mind. It forces Psychology to reformulate its programme and 
find an adequate definition of its subject-matter. It could become helpful 
in the critique of fashionable psycho-therapeutic theories, like that of Jung 
which operates with apparently uncritical, and even fantastic, assumptions. 

This critical function would seem to be more important than the positive 
programme. ‘The latter can be realised in very simple cases where ‘‘ mental 
terms ” have a direct connection with action, 7.e. where they denote a specific 
tendency to act, or where emotions find a direct and univocal expression in 
external behaviour. Rage, anger, or envy may adequately be described by 
external behaviour, because mind and body are here so closely interconnected 
that nobody is able to say where the internal emotion ends and the external 
motion begins. But all half-conscious, sub-conscious or unconscious states 
of mind, and all those, where privacy and secrecy enters, or where serious 
internal conflicts arise, defy translation. In most cases the translation 
remains a pseudo-translation for the simple reason that there is no merely 
external behaviour. The distinction between interior and exterior is already 
in the sphere of biology so firmly established, that it is a mere illusion to 
think one could eliminate the internal aspect in human behaviour. The 
so-called external behaviour cannot be understood without reference to the 
inner life. It may be a mere mask. People like to play and to hide their 
feelings. It may, moreover, and, in fact, often does, allow of more than one 
interpretation. The external behaviour may be hampered or even be nearly 
extinguished, and the internal life nevertheless may go on. We are told 
that there is no inner ear and no imagination, but Beethoven went on hearing 
melodies and composing immortal tunes when he was virtually deaf. I 
know of a man who, having lost his voice and the ability to move his limbs, 
nevertheless went on with the work of the mind, and was able to complete 
a book with the help of his devoted wife. 
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The problem of the mind remains exactly where it was. Real problems 
cannot be killed though pseudo-problems can be exploded. But we should 
take this attack on the mind most seriously because it is a world-wide 
attack, in the West as well as in the East. In the West one scorns “the 
privileged access,” in the East one commands: “ Private access forbidden,” 
“No private feelings, imaginations, dreams or thoughts allowed!” And 
both here and there, the all-important private sphere of the individual is in 
danger of being absorbed by the sea of stereotyped external behaviour. 
We cannot go back to dogmatic statements about the mind. We know that 
the substance theory of the mind is dead, but we know also that “ the Mind 
liveth.” It may be that just that which cannot be translated into the language 
of external behaviour is the most valuable part in man. It may be that once 
more the stone which the builders rejected is to become a corner-stone. 
It may also be that Shakespeare spoke the truth when he said 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 


Is rounded with a sleep. 
F,. H. HEINEMANN 


OXFORD 
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The Perennial Scope of Philosophy is one of the few works by Jaspers which 
has appeared in English. The others are Man in the Modern Age which was 
published in 1933, and the little course of lectures called The European Spirit.* 
The present work will be of particular interest to two classes of specialists, 
the theologians and the philosophers, as well as to all those who want to 
have a text instead of a few vague attitudes as the means of understanding 
what existentialism is. But this book is not of the kind to be preceded by a 
fanfare : nor can the reader learn from it any neat answer to the question, 
What does existentialism really stand for ? All, I think, which the non- 
specialist reader will find is that it can take him quite a distance in his 
understanding of certain basic factors in thinking and being. Existentialism 
will then begin to appear to him as a way of thinking that at the same time 
is a way of being : and, in fact, the leap from thinking to being is the 
principal theme of Jaspers’s book, and can be summed up in his own words 
‘* Philosophical faith.” 

For me one of the great things about this book is the way you cannot put 
it aside, but at the same time it is always willing to wait, to lie in your lap, 
while it makes its effect. It will be understood from this that it is a book 
without frills or padding : it is a highly compact book, and almost every 
paragraph, certainly every section, could be taken as a starting-point for a 
separate elaboration. And no doubt, if philosophy regains its strength in 
Europe as a universal discipline, it will be so taken in the universities. 

Take, for instance, what he has to say about our knowledge of man’s 
nature and origin : 

Every insight into man, if it is absolutised into a supposed knowledge of man 
as a whole, destroys his freedom. And this is the case with such theories of man, 
meaningful for limited perspectives, as have been propounded by psychoanalysis, 
marxism, racial theory. They veil man himself as soon as they attempt to investi- 
gate anything more than aspects of his nature. . . . Man is always more than he 
knows about himself. 

When he speaks the language of religion and theology, on the other hand, 
we may begin to see the main outline of his thought. For instance he speaks 
wisely of guidance. 

1 The Perennial Scope of Philosophy, published by the Philosophical Library, New York (1949). 

* Translated and provided with an introductory essay by the present writer ; published $.C_.M, 
Press (1948). 
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Only in retrospect [he says] are we justified in admiring the unfathomable 
wisdom of God’s guidance. But even then it is never certain, God’s unfathom- 
able guidance can never become a possession. 

But though he uses here the common currency of orthodoxy, of dogmatic 
faith, he uses it for circulation in another realm, the realm of philosophical 
faith, not Christian faith. The distinction between these two realms, and 
their strange intertwining in Jaspers’s thought, form the substance of his 
book. He attacks intolerance, for instance, which he sees not as alien to 
orthodox Christianity but of its essence. Perhaps this may surprise those 
for whom Christianity is summed up in a kind of universal dissipation of 
sentimental well-being ; but Jaspers sees that exclusivism lies at the heart 
of the Christian claim. ‘To what he sees as this false intolerance of orthodox 
revealed religion he opposes the intolerance of philosophical faith— 
intolerant, however, only in this opposition of intolerance, for philosophical 
faith can never close the matter or answer the question or for ever resolve 
all doubt. Again, when he is elucidating the meaning of biblical faith he 
strikes out some sayings which are capable of revolutionising whole tracts 
of biblical study—-as when he says “‘ In the Bible we see man in his funda- 
mental modes of failure. But in such a way that existential experience and 
realisation are manifested precisely in his failure.” The failure of man might 
indeed be the sub-title of Jaspers’s book. But it is a failure in which man’s 
significance, that is, his potentialities, are expressed. Man is not what he is, 
but he remains a question and a task. Jaspers is wrong, I believe, in his 
detailed analysis of the contents of biblical faith. He is wrong to suppose 
that the Bible teaches that there is ove God. The Bible teaches rather that 
God is Sovereign, and that is a very different way of putting the matter ; it is 


the Hebrew way, not the Greek ; it is a concrete expression of a historical 
relationship with a personal God, not an abstract deduction about mono- 


“ce 


theism. He is wrong to say that “‘ the transcendent God has a personal 
aspect ’’—the transcendent God in the Bible is personal in his essence. He 
is wrong to speak of “‘ a striving towards God ” as characteristic of biblical 
teaching. Here the truth lies in the other emphasis, in the initiative of God 
in history which is the very hallmark of the story of Israel. And, lastly, I 
should question, though here with some diffidence, whether one can really 
speak of suffering in the Bible as leading “‘ outside or beyond the sense of 
the tragic.” It would, | think, be truer to the passionate wrestling with this 
problem which you find both in the Old and the New Testaments, to say 
that the Bible deepens the tragic sense of life till there is no answer in the 
human sphere ; no answer in the realm of propositions ; and a final answer 
only in the mystery, which faith receives, of the God who died and now 
reigns. 

Jaspers sees these matters from outside, and it is easy for his views to be 
corrected by theological scholars. But this is not the crux of his work. Its 
main outline is bare, even austere, and of immense importance for the relation 
of Christian thought to the philosophical existentialism of which Jaspers is 
one of the masters. The book will, I think, offend the theologians ; but not 
I hope repel them. Its offence is of that authentic kind which marks the 
fruitful and necessary tension between those who hold by revelation and 
those who must go on to the end with questioning and without certainty. 
There is no standpoint, Jaspers says, outside this opposition of philosophy 
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and religion. At the same time “ religion is no enemy of philosophy, but 
something that essentially concerns it, and troubles it.” The great debate 
is carried on here with real greatness. I cannot recall when the tension 
between the two poles, or the indispensability of the one to the other, has 
been displayed so clearly, since the early middle ages, before Aquinas made 
his brilliant and precarious amalgam compounded of revealed religion and 
rational inquiry. 

On Jaspers’s view the faith of the thinking man is always allied to know- 
ledge. So “‘ there must be nothing that is not questioned, no secret that is 
withheld from inquiry, nothing that is permitted to veil itself.” And this 
self-clarifying, self-elucidating quality in philosophic faith can never lead to 
firm ground in a self-contained conceptual system. Here Jaspers clearly 
passes from the influence of Hegel and comes under that of Kierkegaard. 
His philosophical faith is like Kierkegaard’s in that it remains what he calls 
** a venture of radical openness ” which is purely historical—that is, it draws 
its strength from each historical situation as it arises, and is concerned not 
with a subject-object connection but with a relation between persons set in 
the world of time. This openness is more radical than Kierkegaard’s or 
that of any Christian. Even though the courses of the philosopher and the 
Christian run parallel and must do so (in virtue of the intertwined history 
for 2,000 years) the difference between the two is very clear at this point. 
For in the end the Christian does come to a decision ; his decision is, indeed, 
repeated in each new situation as it arises, if he is truly living by faith ; and 
there is always till the end the present possibility of unfaith taking over ; 
but all the same, his decision has been transformed into a commitment of the 
self which will always, whatever the issue, leave an indelible mark on his 
character, and give a poignancy beyond description to his unbelief. But 
for philosophical faith no such committal is possible. Jaspers is nowhere 
more explicit than on this point. 

It is among the sorrows of my life spent in the search for truth, that discussion 
with theologians always dries up at crucial points ; they fall silent, state an incom- 
prehensible proposition, speak of something else, make some categoric statement, 
engage in amiable talk, without taking cognizance of what one has said—and in 
the end they are not really interested. . . . But communication requires listening 
and real answers, forbids silence or the evasion of questions : it demands above 
all that statements . . . should continue to be questioned and tested, not only 
outwardly but inwardly as well. No one who is. in definitive possession of the 
truth, can speak properly with someone else—he breaks off authentic communica- 
tion in favour of the belief he holds. 


This is a heroic standpoint, and for Jaspers it is the only genuinely open 
and human standpoint. Certitude on his view means a closing of doors, an 
abdication of man’s true possibility, a flight into the petrified forest of 
dogmas and creeds. 

Is the only situation then one of open war, or that horrible cold war of 
agreeing to differ and trying to forget that there is another world over there, 
and another way of life ? Is there no possible reconciliation between the 
theologian and the existentialist philosopher ? 

I think there is, and I think Jaspers almost sees it. He sees the possibility, 
at any rate, more clearly than the theologians do. Karl Barth, who holds 
the Chair of Theology in Basel, where Jaspers is Professor of Philosophy, 
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is emphatic about the impossibility of discourse with the speculative philo- 
sopher, who spins out of his own mind the web of his faith. For Barth taith 
is given by grace, that is, faith comes as both content and means from God’s 
action, God’s self-disclosure. And this is the great strength of what Jaspers 
calls the “‘ terrifying certainty of the true theologian.” How can these two 
ever walk together ? Barth would say, by the philosopher’s acknowledge- 
ment of sin, and inability to reach more than a speculative position with the 
aid of his experience of the world. That is, for such a theologian the only 
hope of agreement lies in the submission of the philosopher’s thinking to 
the radical life—not of openness, but of a trusting relation to a personal God. 

The strange and encouraging fact is that Jaspers, the philosophical 
existentialist, can be quoted in sentence after sentence as following out just 
such a life of radical faith. Iam not thinking of the long passages where he 
analyses the nature of religion, or of biblical religion in particular, where he 
can be as dogmatic in his own way as Barth is in his. I take only one example 
of this ; but it constitutes Jaspers’s main charge against religion, and his 
reason for not accepting it. ‘* Historical absoluteness,” he says, “* does not 
carry with it the universal validity of its manifestations in word, dogma, cult, 
ritual, institutions.” He sees in religion this claim of the universal validity 
of its worldly manifestations and this claim he considers to be false. It is 
certainly true that many of the advocates of Christian belief would make 
this claim for their formulations of Christian belief, in the community of 
believers, in the whole cult and its creeds. But it is not, I think, the essential 
standpoint of Christian faith. 


Our enduring task [says Jaspers in his positive formulation of philosophic faith] 
is to become authentic men by becoming aware of being, or, and this is the same 
thing, to become ourselves by achieving certainty of God . . . to achieve the 
independence of man as an individual, . . . the man, that is, who can truly enter 
into communication . . . who seeks peace of mind . . . assimilating tradition 
in constantly renewed communication. For everything real in man is historical. 


I have telescoped the brilliant last chapter on the philosophy of the future 
into these few sentences. Here we may perceive the quality of urgency and 
of depth, and of unremitting honesty which shines through all Jaspers’s 
thought. It is possible that with Jaspers’s aid the philosopher and the 
theologian may see each from his own position that the committal of which 
the theologian speaks, and the openness towards which the philosopher aims, 
are not irreconcilable. There are many Christians, as yet unrepresented by 
their theologians, who would subscribe to the task of their faith in much the 
same terms as Jaspers outlines the task of philosophical faith. The ground 
of the Christian position is always what the Christian calls revelation, some- 
thing that is given by God in history as a premise for action. The ground 
of the philosopher is also something given—the world as he knows it, 
what Jaspers calls the Comprehensive, a world of tension and of demand. 
For the Christian there is also the quite definite and orderly world of his 
stated beliefs ; he leans on dogmas ; and he never supposes he can do 
without them ; but neither does he regard them as the aim and purpose of 
his being. His end is in just such a situation of peace as Jaspers describes, 
though for him it is discovered in a personal relationship with God. Every- 
thing else in the Christian belief is just an adjunct to this. The question 
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which Jaspers has thrown out in such clear terms is whether the Christian’s 
certitude is so sure that it is capable of a real act of being with him, the 
philosopher, in such a way that all questions are thrown once more into the 
arena. Perhaps the words “‘I believe. Help thou mine unbelief” are a 
surer sign of Christian faith than a simple and undialectic “‘ 1 believe.” If 
the Christian can think his way into the position of the philosophical 
existentialist I dare to suggest that the beginning of a new logic of Christian 
belief will then be made possible. It is in any case overdue : we cannot 
live for ever in the end of our time, the dregs of the renaissance. ‘“‘ A new 
era is arising,” says Jaspers, “‘ in which man, down to the very last individual, 
is subject to a process of transformation more radical than ever before in 
history.” 
R. GREGOR SMITH 


LONDON 





COMMUNISM AS A RELIGION 


By 
HAMILTON FYFE 


EpGar Mowrer has recently described the difference between Com- 
munists and those who are most active in opposing Communism as a 
difference between two forms of religion. Sir Stafford Cripps, too, in a 
speech made a few months ago, called Communism “ this rival creed to 
Christianity.” By such descriptions many people are puzzled. ‘“‘ Commu- 
nists are enemies to religion,” their thought runs. ‘‘ They will have none 
of it. How can their attitude be called religious in any sense of the word ? ” 

These questioners may not be followers of the Bishop (Magee, I think it 
was) who said : 


When I speak of religion, I mean Christianity, and by Christianity I mean 
Protestantism, and Protestantism means for me the Church of England as by law 
established ; 


but they do appear to overlook the original sense of the word, which was 
a bond, a tie. Not merely a bond uniting, as nationality does, masses of 
people, but a clamp attaching both mind and emotions to some belief, some 
set of dogmas, some sacred book or books, and thus removing the need to 
think for oneself. 

This explains what so many find it hard to understand—the fanatical 
devotion which Communism arouses. Yet in their different ways the early 
Christians, the followers of Muhammad and of Buddha, were moved by 
the same enthusiasm for a new way of life, a new answer to what Haeckel 
called ‘‘ the riddle of the universe.”” General astonishment has been caused 
by the grovelling confessions of Communists who have “‘ deviated.”” Were 
there no such acts of repentance by Christians in the ages when faith was 
strong ? There were many. Were there no episodes in the history of 
Christianity and of Islam to parallel the transportation of Russian Au/aks or 
the periodic purges of suspected heretics ? We have only to recall the 
extermination of the Albigenses, the Eve of St Bartholomew in Paris, the 
systematic massacres by Muslim soldiery, the constant denunciation of 
rebellion and doubt as the worst of crimes. 

Some have supposed that Communism could be called a religion because 
Communists are devoted, enthusiastic, fanatical. But there are many who 
seek with devotion for scientific truth ; many who feel enthusiasm for art 
or learning ; many who become fanatics in endeavouring to sweep away 
some obstacle to human welfare. No one suggests that Einstein, the Curies, 
Van Gogh or J. A. Froude, Samuel Plimsoll or Daylight-saving William 
Willett, were moved by religious impulses. 

No, Communism is a religion because it teaches a way of life, based on 
dogmatic assertions ; because belief in this assertion binds its votaries 
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together ; and because it stirs their emotions by holding up before them 
the prospect of a better world to come. 

All forms of religion which are marked by hard and fast beliefs, persecu- 
tions, social ostracism, domination of governments, forcible conversion of 
peoples—all these religions are forms of what is called in the jargon of the 
hour—Escapism. What is it their devotees want to escape from ? They 
want to escape from fear. Hobbes traced back the origin of all religions 
to the timidity of mankind in face of the mysteries which self-consciousness 
apprehends, but cannot solve. We are given the same thought in “ The 
fear of the Lord, is the beginning of wisdom.” If men had not been afraid, 
the troubled imaginings which created belief in the supernatural would not 
have troubled them. 

But most men are afraid, have been afraid ever since we first catch sight 
of them through the historical fog of 6,000 years ago. ‘Their fears are widely 
varied. Mass Observation inquired not long ago into the alarms which 
disturb and distress men and women at different levels of culture and 
mentality. ‘Those low in the scale dread darkness, water, open spaces, 
height. One man who was questioned had a horror of circular saws ; 
another was nervous about sleeping with his mouth open (he feared spiders 
might drop into it). A middle-aged woman confessed to a trembling fear 
lest she might be tortured. Others shrink from cats, mice, cows, bats in 
the dusk, black-beetles, earwigs. 

At a higher level people are afraid of the gods created in Man’s image, 
afraid of Nature, afraid of themselves. ‘They are “‘ hot for certainties.” 
They long for some solvent of their difficulties to be offered to them. 

Incertainty, which once gave scope to dream 
Of laughing enterprise and glory told, 

Is now a blackness that no stars redeem, 
A wall of darkness in a night of cold. 

If you feel that, you are like a ship adrift before shifting winds, looking 
for a tug to take you in tow. Without support you feel lost. No matter 
how active an intellect may be, it is powerless when this passion for guidance 
has taken hold. Those whom it subjugates cannot be content until they are 
supplied with a mechanism, a ritual, a course of duty which will bear down 
all doubts, remove painful restlessness, and substitute contented obedience 
to orders for the sick despair of ever finding firm ground underfoot. Man, 
says Berdyaev, often feels that he is free when he is most securely en- 
chained. 

From the earliest times of which we have any knowledge, the human race 
has preferred authority to inward light ; it has always bowed before leaders 
claiming and exercising authority. All other species have instincts to guide 
them, tell them what to do ; and since they are without self-awareness, they 
are not worried by speculation as to the meaning and origin of life ; they 
do not compare what is with what might be ; they have no perplexities 
about rights and duties ; they do not “ lie awake in the night bewailing 
their sins.” Mankind, being gifted (or cursed) with self-consciousness, 
feels the need of some outside force to direct thought and conduct. Rare 
are the men and women who do not seek for guidance. Almost all require 
some direction to take the place of instincts they have lost. ‘They want 
explanations of themselves, the world about them, the purpose and meaning 
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of their lives. They must have, in order to live at ease, some antidote to 
fear of the unknown. 

Only a very few examine the unknown and either strip it of mystery or 
set it aside as unknowable. The many are afraid of it—that is to say, they 
are afraid of themselves. For the unknown is ourselves ; it is a creation 
of the human mind. It is a consequence of self-awareness. Man has allowed 
it to become a bugbear causing discomfort and alarm. 

Religions are embraced because they afford release from these afHictions. 
They are comforting cushions for the distracted mind. They are shepherds 
directing the footsteps of the flock, giving each member an agreeable sense 
of irresponsibility, of possessing a map and road-book, leaving the choice 
of roads (that is, of thought and conduct) to an external director whose 
commands cannot be challenged, whose competence cannot be gainsaid. 
In all the affairs of life nearly everyone plays the game of “‘ Follow my 
Leader.” The leaders may be priests or presbyters, philosophers or politi- 
cians ; army officers or trade union officials ; organisers of holiday camps 
ot football pools. Dependence on suggestion, on orders, on authority is 
common, independence exceptional. 

Is there any hymn more popular than “‘ Lead, kindly Light ? 

Keep Thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 

The distant scene ; one step enough for me. 
Not a step determined by oneself ; a step to be dictated, compelled. 
Newman looked back on the days when he “ loved to choose his path” 
as days of anxiety and unhappiness. He was among the vast majority of 
mankind who long to cast upon other, stronger shoulders the burden that 
weighs them down. 

During the later years of the Roman Republic and during the Empire, 
the gods which had been worshipped for centuries were “‘ dethroned and 
deceased, cast forth,” the ‘‘ old faiths loosened and fell.” They went out 
of fashion because men of intelligence believed in them no longer. The 
unbelievers did not openly attack ; many continued to defend and even 
practise the rites they ridiculed. But the masses, who could have remained 
content with these rites, if dependence on them had been undisturbed, 
became in time infected by the disbelief and indifference of the intellectuals. 
Efforts were made to fill the void, to supply a substitute for the worship of 
lares et penates, the deities of hearth and home. Many varieties of religion 
competed with one another ; brisk business was done in magic and spells ; 
astrologers flourished (as they do to-day in newspapers with the largest 
circulations). For a long time nothing took the place of the system that 
had died ; efforts to bring it to life again failed. 

But Nature abhors a vacuum not merely in the physical universe ; in the 
human mind as well. The emptiness was filled up by Christianity. Thanks 
to the immensely impressive drama of the Mass, the conception of heaven 
and hell as material realities, the association of deities and saints with the 
most trifling as well as the important events, all but a few were able to pass 
through life satisfied that they knew exactly what life meant, how the universe 
came into being, and what their place in it was. For sixteen centuries the 
religion founded by St Paul and named after Jesus Christ, provided for the 
mass of Europeans and their descendants in the Americas the guidance and 
the explanations they required. The union of the moving poetry found in 
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the Gospels with mystical Pauline theology could be made to suit almost 
every type of mind. It was all things to all men. Some parts of it could 
find lodgment in every heart. European civilisation was largely built upon 
it. 

If medieval Christianity had remained even moderately true to the 
teaching of Christ, if it had stressed conduct instead of dogma, its form of 
religion, its moral code, its anodyne for the unquiet human spirit, might 
still be in favour throughout the world. When its failings could not be 
hidden there began to be felt by a few cager-minded men a yearning for 
some more trustworthy guide, some doctrine that could be lived up to, 
and, if necessary, enforced. This need was met by the reformed sects, 
which omitted the dramatic and spectacular elements of Catholicism but 
peddled much the same doubt-killers and opiates and, wherever they were 
strong enough, persecuted those who could not assimilate them. 

None of these sects could impose its authority on more than small numbers 
and these grew smaller as the sectarians warred with each other, denouncing 
all beliefs but their own and offering versions of Christianity so widely 
different that in course of time most people shrugged their shoulders and 
took no interest in any of them. The Church of Rome had been prudent 
enough to disallow private judgement and discourage private reading of 
the Bible. It could boast without much exaggeration that its rules had 
always and everywhere and for all men been the same. The more rigid the 
clamp upon the human mind the more readily do human beings in the mass 
submit themselves to it. 

But authority based on the mental habits of a distant past must sooner 
or later collide with more recent habits ; its assumptions are then challenged, 
its foundations attacked. The very small number of those who are in “ the 
main stream of man’s advance ” have thus weakened the authority of all 
Christian sects. What they have not done is to construct anything new to 
take the place of what is being destroyed. The best they are able to offer 
is a vague, though noble, humanism. This appeals to thoughtfu! intellects 
and clarified emotions, but could never serve as a religion to content the 
undeveloped minds or cloudy turbulent feelings of the vast majority of 
mankind. Here again, then, after nearly 2,000 years, is a vacuum waiting 
to be filled and Communism is making a bid to fill it. 

Marx had no notion of making Communism a religion. His aim was a 
political system. He saw through the pretence that the masses could 
govern themselves, and urged that their interests must be promoted by 
dictators acting in the name of the proletariat. This for some time attracted 
few adherents outside the circle of Russian revolutionaries. Even they were 
not all of one mind about it. But when the despotic rule of Tsarism had 
been overthrown, the Marxian Communists were soon able to seize power. 
The rank-and-file were ready to follow any lead which seemed to promise 
visible results, were glad to accept dogmas which relieved them of tne need 
to think for themselves. They gained the uplift of belonging to a world- 
wide movement ; they enhanced the importance of their individuality by 
sinking it in the pursuit of a cause. Communism became for them a religion. 

Like all other religions which have hardened into powerful systems, it is 
based on steel-clad assumptions, intolerance of the unconverted, persecution, 
suppression of freely spoken or written opinion, disregard of law and 
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justice in dealing with ‘‘ heretics ” and unbelievers. The Communist view 
that ends justify means resembles that which at certain periods debased 
Christianity. Christians have frequently attempted to destroy any Govern- 
ment, any institution, any individual upholding freedom of development for 
the human spirit. Communists are equally bent on putting that spirit in 
chains by suppressing all manifestations of it, in art and literature, in science 
and political views, which fail to conform with a strictly-formulated Party 
line. Moscow has its Index Expurgatorius of forbidden books, newspapers 
and periodicals. It wields the dreaded power of excommunication. It pens 
up its population so that they may not be contaminated by infidels. If it 
does not yet possess a Supreme Pontiff, it probably will whenever a leader 
without a sense of humour is thrown up. 

Communism has thus all the characteristics of an escapist religion. It 
relieves its adherents from the agony of constructing their own faith, 
framing their own theories, creating their own intellectual standpoint. 
Their minds are provided with a ready-made outfit which gives protection 
against the chilling winds of doubt and offers the company of a host of 
fellow-worshippers in place of the loneliness which assails individual 
searchers after truth. It labels itself ‘* atheist,” but it has a god nevertheless 
—the old Greek Anangke (Necessity), and the necessity it proclaims is the 
inevitability of progress towards a perfect human society. 

Whether Communism could dispense for all time with some sort of 
personal deity may be doubted. In the meantime, what has it to offer ? 
Firm guidance, confident instruction, duties to perform, a sacred book, an 
ideal to look forward too, the knowledge that they are taking part in a 
world-wide movement, the belief that they are members of an all-conquering 
society. In Russia, from all sorts and conditions of men and women you 
may hear the proud boast ‘‘ We are making a new world, the great ends of 
life are held in common.” 

Christianity introduced all these elements of religion and there was added 
to them later, a hope that life on earth would become fairer, kindlier, more 
equitable. Now, confident optimism as to the future is no longer active. 
Harold Nicolson in his Tennyson, written some years ago and recently 
reprinted, spoke of the present generation having : 
grown up with few illusions left to shatter: We are resigned in advance to 
whatever misfortunes the future has in store for us ; we have lost our faith 
in individual endeavour ; we are losing our interest in posterity. 


Another writer, also representing the trends of modern thought, Siegfried 
Sassoon, wrote in his Meredith : 


Belief in human progress has been replaced by stoical despair and the foundering 
of all philosophies which sustained the spiritual fortitude of homo sapiens, for whom 
omnipotent science has provided knowledge which he cannot be trusted to use 
without destroying himself. 

Those statements sum up with little exaggeration the state of mind of what 
once was Christendom. But Communism holds out in place of despair, 
hope ; in place of gloom, optimism. ‘“‘ Belief in human progress ” is a 
prominent article of its creed and its votaries have adopted also that com- 
radeship which once animated Christian people, who could travel through 
Europe, knowing they would find everywhere members of their great 
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Society, professing the same faith, worshipping with the same ceremonies, 
acknowledging the same supreme religious authority. That, with certain 
differences, is just what a Communist can do to-day. The doctrine which 
makes this possible contains the essential elements of a religion. 

It may loosen its hold and die away, as Mithraism did after seeming to 
have got a grip on the Roman world. Or it may spread, not only as Chris- 
tianity did over Europe and the Continents colonised by Europeans, but 
throughout the globe. Gerald Heard in The Emergence of Man asked ‘‘ Will 
it spread, as spread the Reformation and the Political Revolution, until not 
the state, but the idea, has become internationalised—a world phenomenon ?” 
His reply to this question was : ‘‘ There seems to be reason to suppose that 
this may happen.” Renan believed in “‘a law which condemned an idea to 
decay as soon as efforts are made to convert people to it.” But that law 
works very slowly. 

Its intolerance is not likely to kill it. Christianity was not hindered, it 
was advanced by its harsh penalties for ‘‘ deviation,” its determination 
to impose by force patterns for thought and behaviour even for science 
and art. These in Communist countries now arouse, as they did centuries 
ago, contempt, hatred and fear among a small number. The mass of people 
hear next to nothing about them and for the most part could not care less ; 
they have at no time been much interested in abstractions such as freedom 
so long as they had enough to eat, work to occupy them, homes not too 
uncomfortable, and a theory of human existence which soothed imagination 
and kept their minds quiet. 

The conversion of Europe to Christianity went on rapidly while the 
whole Christian Church was united as to the necessity of crushing religious 
liberty, though its contending sects were agreed about nothing else (Lecky, 
History of European Morals), and when “ persecution by means of violence and 
cruelty, bloodshed, murder and assassination, was universal” (Dean 
Milman, History of Latin Christainity). ‘These atrocities broke out again and 
again, whenever any sect was powerful enough to practise them. The Soviet 
attack on Marshal Tito follows almost exactly the attitude of religious 
authorities in their years of power towards any ruler bold enough to proclaim 
his independence of their authority or their moral code. 

This and other examples of human behaviour repeat themselves over and 
over again—with surface differences. That is in no way surprising if we bear 
in mind that the basic elements of human conduct have scarcely changed at 
all since history began to be written, though surface variations have been 
many. Under the forms and ritual of all religions we find always the same 
substance. Communism may seem to have little in common with Chris- 
tianity, Islam or Brahminism. In essence it dictates similar disciplines, offers 
similar inducements, promises similar rewards. It may or may not be the 
religion of the future, but it seems in any event to be worth study from this 
point of view. 

HAMILTON FYFE 
EAST DEAN 
NR EASTBOURNE 
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I 
GREEK philosophy started after the political communities had been firmly 
established in the well-organised city-states. The Greek pre-Socratic 
thinkers from Thales onwards judged the position of the individual, even 
that of the philosopher, mainly with regard to his usefulness to Society. 
Even such strong and original personalities as Heraclitus ascertain their 
position by comparison with other leaders of the community. As such, 
Heraclitus compares himself and his personal merits with other politicians, 
contemporary or past, or with the great teachers of the community, the poets, 
Homer and Hesiod. Other ‘of the pre-Socratic philosophers (e.g. 
Xenophanes) ask that their attainments may be regarded as of equal, or of a 
little higher value, for the community as those of the famous victors in the 
athletic games. No man is great if not distinguished in his communal 
activities. On the other side, or outside, of Society stands the Idid‘és, 
the lonely-goer who puts himself consciously or inadvertently—or is put by 
public opinion—apart, segregated from the activities of the community. 
Only one, and a somewhat younger, school of ancient Greek philosophy, 
the Epicureans, propagated the ideal of “‘ /athe bidsas,” the “ hidden life,” 
not seeking public honours and not fulfilling public duties. They were 
self-centred and concerned only with the refinement of personal pleasure 
and private enjoyment. As such they stood hardly in general esteem. 
Their contemporaries, the Stoics, too, taught a kind of aloofness against 
disturbance from the outside world, but more so a kind of detachment from 
their own emotional reactions towards it. They avoided not only feelings 
of pain, as the Epicureans did, but also indulgence in pleasure. They 
proclaimed the ideal of ‘‘ Adiaphoron,” Indifference towards things both 
pleasant and unpleasant which befall the individual. They advocated 
indifference, but only as far as their own personal conditions were concerned. 
The Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius was a Stoic who, though unperturbed 
by personal feelings, took his duties of governing the State as of utmost 
importance. Self-restraint and ethical indifference is for the Stoic the 
presupposition for the successful fulfilment of his public duties. Already 
Plato in his seventh letter states that only by ethical self-discipline can the 
leader of the community be a true model for others. The philosopher of 
unegoistic tendencies is the best statesman. Indifference towards personal 
pleasure and pain provides for leadership in the community. 
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The Ididtés, on the other hand, has as his ideal to be a private person. He 
is, or wants to be, a layman. He is by nature, or makes himself, ignorant 
of or unconcerned with the common good. He lacks the common sense 
for practical issues in everyday affairs and deviates from the general feeling 
of the community. He retires and shrinks away from responsibility for 
public matters and, possibly, even from his own affairs. He is abnormal in 
the sense of not conforming to the norm set up by Society. No wonder, 
then, that the Greek concept of the édidtés could develop into the later 
depreciating sense of an “‘ idiot,” of a person so deficient in mind as to be 
permanently incapable of rational conduct, an utter fool in the judgement 
of the average man. His outlook on the world does not conform with the 
standard laid down by Society. His specific character and peculiar expres- 
sion do not fit into the general pattern. He is singular without connection 
or affinity to the generally known and acknowledged status of mind. He is 
unusual, unconventional, strangely behaved, a disturbance, as it were, in 
the even-balanced community. He is abnormal, not made to pattern, 
lacking common sense and as such considered a diseased member ot 
Society, deranged in mind. 

The community dictates what is useful for its purpose and repels and 
expels the outsider. 


II 


Now let us ask what is the attitude of India towards the Ididtés ? India’s 
structure and conception of Society assigns to the “ Idiot” a fundamentally 
different position. 

The most creative period of Hindu thought is the time after the Aryan 
invasion into north-west India. This comprises the period from about 
1500-500 B.C., within which time the Veda, the holy texts of Revelation, 
originated in exclusive circles. The Brahman priest freed from all practical 
obligations concentrates in the loneliness of the forest on cosmic problems, 
on timeless universal happenings of which Man’s affairs are only a minute 
portion and of transitory importance. On earth Man is included within the 
wider community of fellow-beings, animals and plants. The carth itself, 
again, is considered only a small part of the Macrocosm. ‘There are other 
spheres and worlds around it. The interconnection and _ relationship 
between all beings and all cosmic regions and their immanent unity is the 
problem with which these early Indian philosophers and their later followers 
mainly concerned themselves. No fixed political organisations are binding 
for these solitary seers. They live in seclusion and attract to their places of 
loneliness students who want to be initiated into the secrets of cosmic laws. 
Practical matters of livelihood enter as little as possible into this contem- 
plative life. The few additional commodities which the immediate sur- 
roundings do not supply are brought to the teacher in the forest from the 
adjoining villages by the students. The teacher’s mind shall remain undis- 
turbed from practical matters and be free to roam in the unlimited cosmic 
spheres. The leader of the spiritual community thus lives outside of a public 
Society. He does not insert himself into a political organisation, but into 
a superhuman cosmos. Not even fixations of religious cult, no permanent 
temple-structures, bind him to man-imposed boundaries. If necessity 
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arises, an altar is momentarily erected for occasional worship, rites of cult 
and sacrifice. The gods are then not limited to one fixed place of cult alone : 
Divine Nature can be venerated everywhere, in the living trees, in the living 
stones, in fertile springs and grounds—all of them manifestations of ever- 
creative, ever-changing forces of Nature of which each single god is but a 
symbol and representative. 

No practical external community binds the spiritual leader. Instead, he 
himself is the nucleus of a new community which grows and diminishes 
with the coming and going of his disciples. He does not consider himself 
a member, but a builder, of acommunity. He does not feel himself respon- 
sible towards an historically grown Society, but towards eternal constant 
cosmic laws. In the world-remoteness of a lonely forest he gains the 
concentration on matters far beyond the usefulness of everyday lite. 

About 500 B.c. the geographical scene of India’s cultural centres had 
started to change. From the immigration-gates of the Hindukush of 
north-west India the Aryan invaders had now spread to the more open areas 
and wider regions of north-east India. Here self-sufficient independent 
republics or city-states had arisen and the warrior-caste, the king and his 
clan, had by necessity become the protectors and external leaders of an 
organised communal society. The reform-sects of the sixth century B.c., 
Jainism and Buddhism, take into account the new socio-geographical needs. 
Not the lofty speculations of the hermit Brahman-priest, but practical and 
moral guidance of the masses of the city-population is now asked for. 
Community-feelings come now to the fore. Fixed boundaries of cities 
and of religious structure are now extant. However, the founders of the 
new mass-religions, the Jainas and the Buddhists, still adhere in a way to 
the exclusive ideals inherited from the recluse of earlier times. Also tor 
them worldly and practical matters do not provide permanent values. 
Buddha, the Enlightened One, investigates and tests the practical values of 
the Day, only to dismiss them finally as merely transitory, irreal as it were, 
and in themselves insufficient. The Sakya princes and other nobles of these 
north-eastern cities are said to have made their pilgrimages to the quiet 
deer-park in which Buddha in pleasant solitude resided with his intimate 
disciples and there the staunch leaders of the practical lite humbly listened to 
the teachings of transitoriness of all worldly matters and practical values in 
which they themselves were engaged. They agree that not they, but these 
recluses, are the actual leaders of Society and they acclaim and hail the lofty 
ideal of a final Liberation by losing all individuality and immersing into the 
indistinct Nirvana. All their worldly might has finally to come to an end. 

This is an ideal with which Hinduism also could agree. The Bhagavadgita, 
the summary of earlier Upanisadic speculations brought down to the level 
of the masses, proclaims that not passive inactivity, but activity without 
personal attachment to reward and punishment, is a necessity and laudable 
deed. The Ksatriya, the warrior, has to fulfil his functional task as an 
impersonal and neutral duty, an obligation without egoism and expectation 
of personal benefit. In the background, however, there also stands the 
higher ideal of super-empirical and super-personal eternal values to which 
the righteous fulfilment of any worldly duty aspires and leads in the end. 

Jainism, too, though more inclined to accept the importance of actual 
realities, constant individualities and practical activities, strives in its final 
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end to get rid of all matters valued by this world. The Digambara-Jaina, 
literally, the Jaina who takes only Air and Space as his garment, renounces 
all individual comfort, denouncing it as a bondage. As a Nir-grantha, as 
somebody freed from all ties and fetters of possession and desires, he 
proclaims the ideal of the lonely homeless beggar. In Buddhism and 
Jainism alike the true initiated one gives up his status in Society. The 
Buddha and the Jina, who according to legend were kings and leaders of 
their community, renounce kingship and its attributes of worldly power and 
comfort in order to follow their lonely way of inner destination, away from 
the world, away from the social community. Their true duty lies in the 
“ Other World,” in the attainment of Liberation from all worldly bondage. 
Their indifference towards worldly matters goes much further than that of 
a mere self-control and self-restraint as taught by Plato and the Stoics. They 
do not want, as did these philosopher-kings and leaders of Greek-Roman 
Society, to develop their ethical qualities in order thus better to serve the 
Community. They despair of ever attaining perfection while still bound to 
Society. Buddha and the earlier sect of Hinayana-Buddhism establish the 
ideal of the Pratyeka-Buddha, the Single Buddha, the recluse from Society 
who by complete renunciation alone is deemed to reach Perfection. The 


Hinayana-Buddhism does not even believe in a “ Mass-Salvation ” as, in a 
way, the Mahayana did. However, even in the Mahayana the Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, the future and past Buddhas, only feel a communal responsi- 
bility in the sense that they want by their example to liberate also all other 
beings from any tie with this empirical world. Their guidance is concerned 
only with giving a lead to the “‘ Other Shore” away from the transitoriness, 


limitations and—sub specie eternitatis—irrealities of all worldly conditions and 
activities. 

Against this background we have now to depict the position of the 
Kevalin, the outsider in Indian Society. 


Ii] 

The “‘ Kevalin”? is, literally, the ‘‘ Isolated one.” He is isolated from the 
world and free from the bondage of worldly matters and only then is he 
prepared to find the higher union with the All, the Universe and, may be, 
with its symbol, the personal Deity. A synonym for “ Kevalin” is Ekakin, 
the unattached Single one, who has freed his mind from the embarrassing 
multitude of experience and impression, no more drawn and dragged into 
the whirlpool of distracting and confusing happenings. He has made his 
mind ekagra, one-pointed and concentrated on permanent values. ‘ Kaiv- 
alyam,” the state of the Keva/in’s isolation, is the final perfection to be attained 
by the accomplished Yogin. He is “‘ Kiifastha,” standing above and against 
Society, outstanding in the sense that he does not allow himself any more 
to be moved and to be changed by the unstable conditions of the surrounding 
world. He does not adjust himself any more to the arbitration of the 
community. For him no good nor evil is any more binding. As such the 
Yoga-siitras 4, 7 teach: “the action of the perfect Yogin is not white and 
not black, but that of the average man is threefold: white, black and a 
mixture of both.” In highest Samadhi, final concentration, he has attained 
the collective view on everything. All objects, and even the consciousness 
of his concentration, vanish into the indistinct All and None. He attains 
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Svatantratva, independence from any law of human society. His responsi- 
bility is only towards the unchanging, constant Beyond. 

For the Western man the human community is the ideal and standard of 
conduct. As such the “ idiot,” the outsider in Society, is generally con- 
sidered as of less, or of no, value, an absurdity and nuisance. India’s 
thought, on the other hand, is based on cosmic ideals, not on any historically 
and politically fixed institutions. The outsider, the Keva/in, is the one who 
has pierced through the obscuring veil and the embarrassing disguise of 
worldly matters and has gained the unperturbed vision of permanent 
super-personal values. 

The outsider in Society is for the one a useless idiot, for the other a 
perfected Being, whose personality culminates in freedom from personality. 


BETTY HEIMANN 


LONDON 


Readers of this article will have missed any considerations of the ideals laid down by Christianity 
which together with the concepts inherited from the Greek-Roman world have built up Western 
thought. My reasons for this omission are several. I ventured to deal with a certain single 
problem only, that of the “‘ idiot,” which started and developed from Greek ideology. Our 
problem has been simply this: pure isolation on the one side and group-feeling on the other. 
Christianity presupposes and acknowledges, though as of lesser value, the obligations and duties 
towards this world (“* Render therefore unto Casar the things which be Casar’s, and unto God 
the things which be God’s,””)_ Neither Jesus nor the early Church propagated the exclusive ideal 
of single isolation and pure Transcendentalism. The development of the later Church aimed at 
the practical union of political and religious authorities: God’s Kingdom on Earth—a concept 
and ideal foreign to the main trends of Indian thought. B. H. 
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Ideological Inversion is a new feature of our age. New religions have always trans- 
formed the gods of a preceding faith into demons. ‘The new ideologies do the 
same with the great minds of the past and, in doing so, cause a strange East-West 
and West-East migration of the dead. Dostoevsky, officially denounced in Russia 
as “‘a wicked, arrant enemy of the revolution,” found, as we saw in our last 
Survey, a refuge in the West where his reputation stands higher than ever. In 
this Survey I wish to draw attention to a corresponding ideological inversion 
which is Hegel’s fate in our time. Neglected and rejected by the majority of 
intellectuals in the West, he has triumphed in the East. The official Tex/book of 
Marxist Philosophy, prepared by the Leningrad Institute of Philosophy, chiefly 
consists of a lengthy discussion of the dialectic, of the unity and the strife of the 
opposites, of the law of the transition from quantity into quality, and of ‘ the 
negation of negation.” Not only are the Hegelian terms used, but Lenin points 
out that he understands them in exactly the same manner as Hegel. Marx’s 
inversion of Hegel, his transformation of the dialectic of mind into a dialectic ot 
matter, is not reversed; nevertheless, his followers seem to feel that one has to 
retranslate his terms into Hegelian language if one wants to understand their 
meaning. Whereas in the East the dynamism of Hegel’s dialectic is alive as the 
driving power of the philosophy of revolution, it is dead in the West except as a 
method of reflection in some very small intellectual circles. G. R. G. Mure’s 
A Study of Hegel’s Logic (Clarendon Press, 30s.) illustrates in an interesting manner 
the dilemma of a Hegelian in the West. Where is his public? How can he trans- 
late Hegel’s jargon into a language understandable to the present generation? 
Can he still defend a dialectic of the Spirit? Mure would like to preserve a nucleus 
of the Hegelian dialectic “‘ as a cycle of triads synthesising opposites which are at 
once contrary and contradictory; ”” but rejecting its absoluteness, he retranslates 
it into Kantian language. It expresses ‘‘ the activity of spirit only as human 
experience dual-centred and imperfectly self-transcending.” In other words, the 
dialectic is supposed to arise from the co-existence of rational and empirical 
elements in our knowledge. The ensuing dialectic is neither ‘‘ flawless ”’ nor is 
any one of its steps ‘‘ exempt from the taunt of the empirical.” But why then 
dialectic at all, and why not merely state what is the case, /.e. the ‘nterdependence of 
the rational and empirical elements of our knowledge?—Paul Foulquié’s La 
Dialectique (Presses Universitaires) discusses, besides Hegel and Marx, the con- 
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temporary scientific dialectic of Gonseth, Bachelard and Destouches. But the use 
of this term by these scientists merely adds to the confusion. Foulquié is unable 
to discover an element common to all forms of dialectic except dynamism, and he 
concludes: ‘‘ Le dialecticien est surtout rhéteur quand la logique véritable fait 
défaut et que la dialectique n’est que l’art de tromper.”—Hegel’s influence on 
contemporary German philosophy is also limited to very narrow academic circles. 
Nicolai Hartmann’s Das Problem des geistigen Seins (de Gruyter) discards the dialectic, 
but maintains that Hegel’s metaphysics implies a genuine phenomenology of the 
mind. Hartmann believes in spiritual being in a threefold form as personal, 
objective, and objectified mind. His book is rich in specific observations, e.g. 
that a creative mind cannot be stopped, it can only be retarded; but this book has 
an air of unreality, it could have been written in 1850, for it disregards all the 
attacks against the mind which have occurred since.—Hegel’s influence on Sartre 
is fortunately decreasing. It is, for better or worse, the fate of philosophy in 
France to become literature. It is therefore understandable that J. P. Sartre who 
suffers this fate should ask: What is Literature ? (Methuen, 125. 6d.). This brilliant, 
most entertaining and provocative essay defines contemporary literature as 
“literature of praxis in the age of the undefinable public.” Sartre owes his success 
to his intuition, activism and passion for freedom. He stresses that one must 
write for a specified age and, simultaneously, transcend it in an attempt to change 
it if it is intolerable. And this is what he attempts. He passionately believes in 
freedom. ‘‘ The work of art is an act of confidence in the freedom of men,” for 
it arises in an act of communication between free men. 

Ideological Inversion seems to be transformed into Ideological Perversion in 
G. Gurdjieff and R. D. Ouspensky. In their two schools, at Fontainebleau and 
London respectively, these two Russians claimed to teach occult science, #.e. the 
alleged wisdom of a primeval tradition, and to transform man, by a rigid spiritual 
training, from an unconscious automaton into a being conscious of the whole 
universe. G. Gurdjieff must have been an interesting talker and an impressive 
personality, but his A// and Everything (Routledge, 305.) will hardly improve his 
reputation. He seems to have been a mixture of genius and charlatan; whereas 
in his talk probably his genius prevailed, in this series of tales of Beelzebub about 
earth and men unfortunately the charlatan comes to the fore. P. D. Ouspensky’s 
In Search of the Miraculous (Routledge, 30s.) is much more readable and gives a 
clearer picture of Gurdjieff’s teaching, describing conversations between the 
master and his pupils. The most interesting point is the theory of the three 
centres in man, the moving, the emotional and the thinking. The moving centre 
is said to dominate man as an automaton, and man’s liberation can only be achieved 
through its conscious control, not by the individual himself, but by his teacher 
who thus acquires dictatorial powers over his pupils! Is that, I wonder, liberation 
or submission? Compare this teaching with the Dhammapadam in the splendid 
German translation by Karl Eugen Neumann Der Wahrheitpfad (Piper, DM 7), and 
there you will find the genuine wisdom of the East or, as H. Oldenberg used to 
say, “ the innermost soul of Buddhism.” 

Does a truly religious man search for the Miraculous, or rather for God? 
The search for God as a search for the Thou, is the central theme in Ferdinand 
Ebnet’s diaries which are published under the title Das Wort ist der Weg (Herder, 
Wien, 6.S. 25.20). I should like to draw special attention to Ebner as one of the 
most profound and most original religious thinkers of our time. He is 
the rediscoverer of the I-Thou relation which is known in this country through 
Buber’s writings. In the externally uneventful life of this Austrian school-teacher 
(1882-1931) this relation by no means arose “as a bare relation of terms without 
content,” but from the suffering of an incurable disease and from the concrete 
experience that the “‘ 1” of contemporary man is thou-less. The isolation of the 
individual and his separation from other persons is here regarded as the mortal 
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disease of contemporary man. But why is the Ego thou-less? Because he is not 
capable of love. If he learns to love someone without reservation, his suffering 
ceases. But how does the Thou reveal himself to the loving “1” ? ‘‘ The true 
Ego in man is his internal ear which receives the Word. The word is the bond 
between land Thou. The word implies reason and it speaks to reason. The true 
word is not of this world. Did not love speak the first word?”’ Whether one 
accepts this solution or not, one cannot doubt the sincerity of the search. 

Wm. Pepperell Montague in Great Visions of Philosophy (Open Court Pub. Co., 
$4.50) rightly stresses the importance of vision in philosophy. But is it merely 
a vision of possibilities and is each great philosopher restricted to one specific 
vision, e.g. Kant to the vision of mind as lawgiver to nature ? Was Kant’s “‘ mind ” 
not also lawgiver to man? And is it not the privilege of vision to see some- 
thing which is really there unnoticed by ordinary eyes?—In Time and Its 
Mysteries, Series II] (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 245.) we are told by an astronomer 
that the units of the time scale of the universe should not be thousands, or millions, 
but billions of years, and a geologist adds that 450 or 500 million years have 
elapsed since life suddenly appeared in the beginning of the Cambrian epoch; 
enormous numbers, but unimpressive because they remain mere words to our 
imagination.—Max Planck’s Scientific Autobiography and Other Papers (Williams & 
Norgate, 8s. 6d.) contains much material of interest to a student of scientific 
method. He will be astonished to find a scientist in search of the Absolute, but 
by this ‘‘ Absolute ” is meant the Invariant, or the universally valid. This great 
scientist, the originator of the quantum theory, remarks that he never succeeded 
in gaining universal recognition for a new result, the truth of which he could 
demonstrate by a conclusive theoretical argument. ‘‘ A new scientific truth does 
not triumph by convincing its opponents and making them see the light, but rather 
because its opponents ev entually die, and a new generation grows up that is 
familiar with it.” A surprising statement, coming as it does from one of the most 
successful physicists of our time.—M. T. Keeton’s The Philosophy of Edmund 
Montgomery (Dallas Univ. Pr., $5) introduces us to an out-of-the-way Scotsman. 
Montgomery (1835—1911), probably the illegitimate child of Duncan McNeill and 
Isabella Montgomery, was educated in France and Germany and emigrated to 
Texas in 1870 where he lived as a farmer and hermit-philosopher. Besides many 
papers on philosophical and biological subjects, he published a German book on 
the refutation of Kant from the empirical standpoint (1871), and Philosophical 
Problems in the Light of Vital Organization (1907). His ‘‘ Philosophy of Vital 
Organization ” anticipates the theory of emergent and creative evolution.—The 
Logic of Nonsense by S6ren Hallden (Uppsala Univ., kr. 7) is a very able and logically 
important, but rather technical, discussion of the problem of meaningfulness and 
of modern theories concerned with it. It distinguishes meaningfulness from 
consistency, intelligibility, and from the property of having meaning, and defines 
it as “‘a class of concepts with structurally similar properties, but with different 
v-ranges.”—How much Mr. Kneale’s Probability and Induction at present dominates 
the discussion of these problems may be gathered from the Symposium on Proba- 
bility in the Arist. Soc. Suppl. Vol. 24, Psychical Research, Ethics and Logic (Harrison, 
21s.). Whereas Mr. Braithwaite holds that his book should have the same import- 
ance for the present generation as Lord Keyne’s famous Treatise had for the 
preceding one, it finds itself here under fire as an “‘ abstract account” of proba- 
bility. In this discussion Prof. L. J. Russell is, I think, right in stressing that the 
ordinary use of language cannot be a criterion for theories of probability. 

America still seems to be the country of unlimited possibilities, at least within 
the realm of the Spirit. Uninhibited by linguistic qualms it produces new forms 
of ethics. .A theory of moral institutions, or institutionalism would seem to be the 
best title for E. Jordan’s remarkable book The Good Life (Cambridge Univ. Pr., 
375. 6d.). The moral world is here conceived as a system of moral institutions 
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which becomes the objective ground for obligation. ‘‘ Obligation, as the wisdom 
of institutionalised life, transpersonalises the natural-cultural person into a moral 
being of higher order, viz., the corporate person, and this superperson acts 
morally through justice or the contemplation of the whole as ideal.” Only 
within man’s corporate or institutional connections are moral concepts said to 
have meaning, since the whole good is the synthesis of institutions, /.e. of family, 
industry, education, religion, art and politics. ‘fhe family, e.g. is claimed as 
intrinsically good. Jordan’s reaction against the overrating of the individual 
and against subjectivism and emotionalism is sound, but is too reminiscent of 
Plato, Hegel and the corporate state. Institutions are merely means to an end, 
and not ends in themselves; they may form a chapter of ethics because they should 
conform to moral standards; but only persons are ends in themselves, and the 
moral realm remains a realm of persons.—Errol E. Harris’ The Survival of Political 
Man (Witswatersrand Univ. Pr., 20s.) is an able, stimulating and up-to-date 
discussion of the principles of international order, and may be warmly recom- 
mended. 

The July issue of Mind opens with a brilliant paper by I. Berlin on “‘ Empirical 
Propositions and Hypothetical Statements ” which is in fact a critique, or rather 
a refutation, of Phenomenalism. Stuart Hampshire, in Philosophy, discusses in a 
provocative, but rather debatable, manner Scepticism and Meaning and declares 
epistemology (but, I hope not, the epistemologists) to be “‘ fit for burning”; 
whereas Eric Toms advocates distinguishing ‘‘ Exposition and Explanation,” 
ie. theories being an exposition of certain meanings and those formulating an 
hypothesis for the explanation of facts—We wish good luck to a new periodical, 
The British Journal for the Philosophy of Science which, devoted to the logic and method 
of science, opens with a paper by H. Dingle on measurement.—A. Pap, writing 
on “ Logic and the Synthetic A Priori” in the June issue of Philosophy and Pheno- 
menological Research and on ‘* Logic and the Concept of Entailment ” in The Journal 
of Philosophy of June 22nd reaches the revolutionary conclusion “‘ that synthetic 
a priori propositions are acknowledged whenever the territory of logic expands.” 
The June number of The Review of Metaphysics contains, besides other interesting 
material, a noteworthy paper by Isabel Stearns ‘‘ The Person.” Et. Baraud 
reports interesting observations of antisocial, and by implication anti-corporate, 
behaviour among animals in “‘ Le phénoméne antisocial et la valeur de l’individu ”’ 
(Revue Philosophique, July). The Revue Internationale de Philosophie, Nr. 12. is devoted 
to the memory of Descartes. 


OXFORD 
Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


Ir the philosopher and the theologian have combined in the person of John 
Baillie to produce The Idea of Progress (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 105. 6d.), the student 
of human affairs, though neither of these, would do well to read it. The author 
analyses the modern belief in progress and shows how slight the connection is 
between “‘ observed progress ” and “ believed progress”: one is mainly technical, 
the other spiritual. Men have experienced an advance in knowledge and in social 
organisation, and they cherish the faith that the future is with wisdom and happi- 
ness. This faith has many sources, one of them being the Christian conviction 
that the living God guides history. This conviction we may retain, though dis- 
illusioned on other counts. To be sure, the traditional Christian hope has been 
but little concerned with this world, yet there may be elements in the N.T. which 
have been neglected in the past but to which we can now appeal to sanction a 
this-worldly hope we are reluctant, as modern men, to surrender. And now 
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‘* what may legitimately be hoped for . . . is not the appearance of a better race 
of men, but a wider and fuller understanding of the tasks to which Christian men 
must devote themselves.” The weak point of the book is in the concluding pages 
which raise, but do not attempt to answer, the question of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to other religions. From Holland comes H. Dooyeweerd’s Reformatie en 
Scholastiek in de Wijsbegeerte Deel I (T. Wever Fl. 20), an essay in Calvinistic philo- 
sophy by one of the most distinguished scholars of the Free University, Amsterdam. 
In his view Western philosophy works with four motifs which are at bottom 
religious in character. The present volume is devoted to a consideration of the 
first of these, the form-matter antithesis, and shows how it runs through Greek 
thought. Scholasticism as the tendency to accommodate Greek philosophy to 
Christian theology is for Dooyeweerd sharply opposed to the tendency to reforma- 
tion, that is, to the inner renewal of philosophy by Christian insights. R. H. 
Barrow’s Introduction to St Augustine The City of God (Faber, 305.) is one more of the 
many attempts now being made to break down the barrier between classical and 
medieval studies. It provides a selection of the most important passages from 
De Civitate Dei, including a greater part of Book xix, with a translation facing the 
text and a running commentary. Maurice de la Taille deals in the second Book of 
The Mystery of Faith (Sheed and Ward, 255.) with “‘ The Sacrifice of the Church.” 
He treats of the sacrifice of the Mass, with detailed discussion of various points of 
ecclesiastical discipline as well as theology, and with what the publishers rightly 
describe as ‘‘an array of patristic authorities unparalleled in modern writing.” 
Spiritualism, Reincarnation and Immortality (Duckworth, 6s.) constitute the theme of 
Marcus Knight. He is not able to regard spiritualism either as a religion or as a 
science, but his final judgement is that of Gamaliel. Konrad Braun’s Swarth- 
more Lecture on Justice and the Law of Love (Allen & Unwin, 35. 6d. and 55.) is 
the work of a lawyer who sat in the Berlin Court of Appeal as one of its judges 
till dismissed by Hitler. While criticising Niebuhr, he accepts his view of justice 
as the translation of love into the relationships of organised society. He does 
not conceal the difficulties which attend to-day upon the peace testimony of 
Friends and he is prepared for considerable diversity of judgement as to what 
fidelity to it requires of the individual. 

J. H. Oldham’s brochure Work in Modern Society (S.C.M. Press, 3s. 6d.) is the 
result of corporate thinking on the part of a group some of whose members were 
actively engaged in industry. It deals carefully and competently with the changes 
that have come over work and the worker’s relation to it in industralised society, 
and with the Christian attitude thereto. The Spirit of Unity (Blackfriars, 
35. 6d.) is a reprint of lectures given in Oxford by Roman Catholic spokes- 
men in January of this year. The second lecture is of peculiar interest, as there 
Dr. Sherwood Taylor deals with “‘ The Substitution of Science for Religion ” 
in our day. He shows succinctly where the attempt to make natural science 
do the work of philosophy and religion breaks down, and closes with a plea for 
a more frank acceptance on the part of his co-religionists of the scientific attitude 
and the results of scientific inquiry. Alan Richardson’s Science, History and Faith 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, 6s. 6d., School edition, 5s.) covers in part the same ground 
as his Christian Apologetics, but is designed for use in schools. T. E. Jessop con- 
tributes Idea/s and Realities (Epworth Press, 25. 6d.) to a new series designed for 
“those who don’t like to be preached at but do appreciate being argued with.” 
Joseph Dalby’s Christian Mysticism and the Natural World (James Clarke, 75. 6d.) 
aims at vindicating the Christian mystics against the charge of repudiating the 
values of the natural order. Their depreciation is never more than relative, in 
comparison with that supernatural world on which their hearts are set. Roger 
Troisfontaines’ Existentialism and Christian Thought (A. & C. Black, 4s. 6d.) has 
been translated by Martin Jarrett-Kerr. It is perhaps the best treatment we have 
of this particular theme as yet. It is the work of a Jesuit scholar who approaches 
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the new movement with sympathy, inspired by the conviction that the Christian 
is under an obligation to use what is in the mind of the age to express the truth 
entrusted to him and that Thomism in particular cannot continue as a static pattern 
of thought but must continually take up into itself fresh elements. Existentialism 
has rendered valuable service by its emphasis on freedom, on the personal char- 
acter of truth, and on the necessity for expressing that truth in lite. But it is 
‘supremely interesting because it sets in full light the option which summarises 
all life: ith or without; that is to say, in the end, with Christ or without Christ.” 
The summer number of Faith and Freedom contains a short but useful article by 
W. J. McEldowney on “ Faith and Symbol—the Paris School.” In Iréxikon, 
Tome xxiii, Charles Moeller, writing on ‘ Bible et @cuménisme,” summarises 
the conclusions reached in a friendly discussion among Catholic, Orthodox, and 
Protestant theologians. While the Catholic is prepared to lay a fresh emphasis on 
the Bible and the Protestant to read that Bible in the setting of the Church’s 
worship and faith, the crucial issue remains—the relation between the Church’s 
authority and that of Scripture. The writer ends by appealing for more extensive 
use of the Bible in Catholic preaching, teaching, and devotion. George Seaver’s 
Nicolas Berdyaev (James Clarke, 6s.) presents some of the great Russian’s charac- 
teristic ideas with the ardour and affection of a follower, and there are numerous 
quotations from Berdyaev’s own writings. The Historic Faith and a Changing 
World (Geofirey Cumberlege, 155.) is written by W. N. Pittinger with the American 
scene in mind throughout, but deserves to be read on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The author gives a vivid, if somewhat grim and depressing, picture of American 
life to-day, doubts whether neo-orthodoxy is as adequate to meet the needs of 
the hour as its exponents imagine, and calls for a ‘‘ dynamic orthodoxy,” Anglican 
in type, which will be positive without being reactionary. 

/ 


Neo-orthodoxy is criticised by John H. Otwell in The Harvard Theological 
Review for April, 1950. He deals with its attitude to biblical research, and has 
Barth and Bultmann particularly in mind. Theophil Steinmann discusses ‘* Die 


Gefahr der Dogmatik heute” in Theologische Zeitschrift for May and June. We 
must abandon outright any notion that religious truth consists in objective pro- 
positions which can be deduced from texts, an error to which neo-orthodoxy still 
clings. God’s Word reaches us in Scripture only through men’s faith, and the 
expression they gave to it is to be apprehended by us only in and through some 
actual significance it has for our lives. The writer therefore pleads for a theology 
which will refuse to discuss purely theoretical questions such as the precise relation 
of Christ to God and will treat of him as the point in history at which God acts on 
our behalf. An article of this kind gives one hope for the future of Continental 
theology. The Concordance of the Bible in the Moffat Translation (Hodder & Stoughton, 
525. 6d.) is a labour of love on someone’s part, and is so designed as to be of special 
value to the preacher. Robert C. Dentan’s Preface to Old Testament Theology (Yale 
University Press and Geoffrey Cumberlege, 125. 6d.), though small in compass, 
is not dear at the price. The first section of the book is historical and shows how 
the concept of O.T. theology arose and the uses to which it has been put. The 
second part investigates the nature and method of this discipline and calls for a 
revival of it among English-speaking scholars, while marking off the kind of 
biblical theology that is desirable from some of the systems which to-day usurp 
that name. 

Several books on the Gospels are to hand. ‘T. W. Manson’s The Beginning of 
the Gospel (Geoffrey Cumberlege, 6s. 6d., School edition, 5s.) is the first part of 
what is planned as A Primer of Christianity. It presents a fresh translation of Mark 
and some other sections of the N.T. into a vigorous and modern, but not un- 
literary, English, with a brief introduction. It is designed primarily for those who 
are beginning the serious study of the N.T. C. H. Dodd’s About the Gospels 
(C.U.P., 35. 6d.) shows on almost every page its author’s facility for presenting 
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familiar material in an arresting and attractive style. The result is a book which 
will be equally acceptable to the general reader and to the scholar. Its four 
chapters are substantially the text of the four broadcast talks given last autumn. 
A. M. Hunter’s The Work and Words of Jesus (S.C.M., 125. 6d.) was written as a 
text-book for students and should be of value where it can be supplemented by 
lectures. It will save a good deal of note-taking, though there may be two 
opinions as to whether that is desirable. A reconstruction of Q, M, and L is given 
in the appendices. Jesus and His Parables (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.) contains the 
Fernley-Hartley lectures delivered by J. A. Findlay. A detailed, perhaps too 
detailed, study of the parables and parabolic sayings in the Gospels is accom- 
panied with much fresh exegesis which will seem suggestive or fanciful to the 
reader according as he is or is not convinced by it. Is Dr Findlay really serious 
when he bids us take the story of the coin found in the fish’s mouth as an allegory ? 
Peter was to take “‘ the first man or woman who came along, and ‘ open his 
mouth.’” That is, the evangelist must gain the person’s confidence, and then, 
“if he can get him to talk, and has himself the grace to listen, he will find what 
he is seeking, the image of God, the superscription of the king. He will discover 
that he, too, is current coin of the Kingdom of Heaven.” ‘There is perhaps 
insufficient consideration of the characteristics and implications of the parabolic 
teaching taken as a whole, and no attention is paid to the important issues raised 
by C. H. Dodd. H. E. Fosdick’s The Man from Nazareth (S.C.M. Press, 125. 6d.) 
has all the qualities which make his other books so attractive. It is another 
Jesus of History, written with due regard to what has been learned since T. R. 
Glover’s day. One of its great merits is the endeavour constantly made to do 
justice to the opponents of Jesus. In Isaaks Opferung christlich gedeutet (J. C. B. 
Mohr, DM. 25.60) David Lerch writes a history of the exegesis of Gen. xxii from 
the rabbis to the present day, attaching special importance to Origen and the 
Reformers. Against H. H. Schoeps, he denies any connection between “ the 
binding of Isaac” in rabbinic theology and the atonement in Paul. 

Raymond Nicholson’s Rami (Allen & Unwin, 85. 6d.) is a most precious col- 
lection of translations, in rhyme or in rhythmic prose, from one of the greatest 
mystics of all time. In his Primitive Law (Watts, 155.) A. S. Diamond disputes 
the religious origin of law championed by Sir Henry Maine and replaces it by a 
theory according to which law was originally secular but subsequently taken 
taken over by the priesthood and provided with their peculiar sanctions. I. A. 
Richmond studies Archeology and the After-Life in Pagan and Christian Imagery 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, 5s.). He illustrates the process by which Christian art 
took over the forms provided by pagan aspiration, in order to express thereby its 
own richer content. Among the numerous illustrations, the most interesting is 
the one which shows how the type of the Hellenistic god-inspired ruler persisted 
from Alexander to Constantine. W. E. Miihlmann’s Mahatma Gandhi (J. C. B. 
Mohr, DM. 8) has a valuable chapter on his political methods. The conclusion 
reached is that non-violent resistance is only efficacious, is indeed only practicable, 
over against a régime which, like the British Raj, is still to some extent faithful 
to liberal principles. Mihlmann considers that Gandhi was both politician and 
saint, the impulse to action in the world being as elemental with him as the longing 
for personal salvation. He does not agree that Gandhi was a product of Indian 
tradition, for this knows nothing of such a moralisation of politics as he made his 
lifework. In this Gandhi was an original mind of the highest order, though no 
doubt owing not a little to his contacts with the West. 
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The Problem of Knowledge. By Ernst Cassirer, translated by William H. 
Woglom and Charles W. Hendel, with a preface by Charles W. Hendel. 


Yale Univ. Press: London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xviii + 334. 305. 


Reviewed by David Baumgardt (Library of Congress, Washington D.C.) 


Tue late Ernst Cassirer was certainly the most encyclopedic thinker of our age, 
its greatest polyhistor. His first important work published in 1902, dealt with 
Leibniz, this latest volume published posthumously, reveals, perhaps, even more 
than all its predecessors the truly Leibnizian universality and synoptic power of 
his prolific mind. Honoured in many countries, in pre-Nazi times a professor 
and rector of Hamburg University, later a visiting lecturer at All Souls College, 
Oxford, honorary member of many learned societies and visiting professor at 
Yale and Columbia Universities, Cassirer wrote the present volume in 1940 while 
he was Professor of Philosophy at the University of Gothenburg in Sweden. 
The book was planned to form the fourth volume of his standard work Das 
Erkenntnisproblem in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der Neueren Zeit. It contains 
a truly masterful study of the fundamental meaning of knowledge in the field of 
mathematics, physics, biology and history and the development of this meaning 
during the last hundred years (1832-1932). The philosophical world owes 
special gratitude to Professor Charles W. Hendel of Yale University, and Mrs 
Cassirer for having made accessible to us this work which in every respect speaks 
from the peak of contemporary erudition. 

Cassirer’s principal thesis is that every philosophical discussion of the problem 
of knowledge which does not keep in close touch with the methods of science 
and history is in danger of becoming obsolete; and this warning appears only too 
justified in the face of the rather questionable basis on which such contemporary 
movements as existentialism and many controversies on idealism and realism build 
up their argument. Cassirer offers a brilliantly condensed survey of the develop- 
ment of non-Euclidean geometries—hyperbolic, elliptic and parabolic—of the 
relations between affine geometry, projective geometry and analysis situs; and— 
by means of this survey leading from Gauss, Lobachevski, John Bolyai, junior, to 
Riemann, Weierstrass, Peano and Felix Klein down to the present day—he shows 
why space can no longer be understood either as a simple empirical ‘‘ givenness ” 
or as a mere intuition a priori but only as the “abstract,” universal “‘ form of 
possible coexistence.” Similarly, a sketch of the development of modern arith- 
metic leads to the conclusion that it is, of course, even less possible to base the 
knowledge of numbers on empirical sensory perceptions (as did J. S. Mill) than 
to do the same in the case of space (as was done most consistently by Moritz 
Pasch). After brief lucid discussions of Georg Cantor’s, Frege’s and Bertrand 
Russell’s ‘‘ conceptual realism ”’ and Dedekind’s, as well as Otto Hélder’s and 
other “‘functional views” of algebra, Cassirer arrives again at a strongly 
modernised and refined Kantian or, more specifically, Leibnizian view (repre- 
sented also by W. R. Hamilton), namely that number is to be regarded as the 
universal form of “‘ order in progression,” of ‘‘ serial order.” In any case, the 
whole of mathematics does not depend on anything that is given and experienced 
in the universe; it is nothing but a science of pure relations. 

The partial right of empiricism is, naturally, much more emphasised in the field 
of mathematical physics than in the realm of mathematics proper. Full considera- 
tion is given to the merits of Ernst Mach’s phenomenalistic physics, its successful 
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elimination of all methaphysical and anthropomorphic concepts from exact 
science, and to Gustav Kirchhoff’s merely descriptive physics. But in physics, 
too, the mere “‘ analysis of data of the senses ” is by no means the final word. In 
Heinrich Hertz and more so in Henri Poincaré and Pierre Duhem, the process of 
verification by perceptions has become more and more complicated and the 
distinction between ‘‘ brute fact”? and “‘ scientific fact”? more rigorous. Such 
contemporary leaders of atomic physics as Niels Bohr and Werner Heisenberg 
even go so far as to state explicitly that modern physics cannot be constructed 
“without resignation of the wish for sensuous presentation.” ‘‘ An under- 
standing of the atomic world in that primary sensuous fashion . . . is impossible.” 

On the whole, the refinement of fundamental scientific method in biology 
certainly lags far behind that reached in physics. But here, too, it is a compara- 
tively long and successful way to higher abstraction which leads from the eigh- 
teenth century, from Linnzus and his mere classification of plants, to present day 
** holism ” and “‘ organismic biology.” In contrast to Linnzus, both Cuvier and 
his opponent Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire insisted that the selection of one main feature 
is not sufficient to characterise a living being; only the re/ationship between such 
characteristics can achieve this. Georges Cuvier’s morphology and A. P. 
Candolle’s teaching of the “‘ symmetrical design” in plants presupposed that 
nothing but the relationship between the organs of a living being can provide us 
with an ‘“‘ exact” understanding of its nature, while Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
assumed similar internal relations even between different classes of organic beings. 
Darwinism, however, undertook to explain the ‘ origin of species ” essentially 


by the influence of external circumstances permitting only “‘ the survival of the 
fittest”; and while, especially in his The Descent of Man, Darwin himself showed 
considerable critical restraint concerning the explanatory self-sufficiency of his 
theory, the “‘ magic words ” of natural evolution and natural selection represented 
an absolutely valid and all-explaining clue to the understanding of the organic 


world in the eyes of Ernst Heckel and numerous other adherents of Darwinism. 
The discovery of flaws in the facts of Darwin’s phylogenesis and the criticism of 
the epistemological foundations of his theory led, however, toa substantially new 
explanation of life in the field of ontogeny. In his “‘ developmental mechanics ” 
Wilhelm Roux emphasised, in contrast to the “‘ historical ” method of Darwinism, 
the necessity of “‘ analytical experiments” showing strict causal connections 
between the parts of an individual organism. But, again, even in Roux’s and 
Otto Batschli’s ingenious experiments, the ‘‘ mechanistic theory ” could not throw 
sufficient light on such central biological phenomena as the self-regulatory pro- 
cesses. For this reason Hans Driesch in his Gifford Lectures on the philosophy of 
the organism proclaimed a new refined adoption of vitalism as the only proper 
method of exploring organic nature. Of course, in its mature stage this vitalism 
spoke of the “‘ entelechy ” of organic matter only in a rather critically circumspect 
way; it no longer considered “‘ entelechy ” a soul but only “‘ something like a soul, 
a psychoid.” Nevertheless, even this new vitalism retained so much dogmatic 
and merely negative characterisations of life that contemporary ‘holism ” and 
“‘ organicism ” can well claim their superiority over dogmatic vitalism and its 
** mechanistic opponents.” In contemporary theories such as those of J. B. S. 
Haldane, J. von Uexkill, Adolf Meyer, Emil Ungerer and others, the terms 
“* Gestalt,” wholeness, pay full regard to the “‘ autonomy of the organic,” and, 
nevertheless, with the analogy to the “‘ field ” concept in physics, these terms and 
theories do not block the way to any legitimate explanation of life by means of 
merely physical and chemical processes in inorganic matter. 

In the realm of historiography, again, different aspects of a more complex 
refinement in method can be observed during the last century. Here, too, a strict, 
merely descriptive empiricism proves to be impossible. The positivism of 
Henry Thomas Buckle and Hippolyte Taine tried hard to limit itself merely to a 
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“gathering of facts and a search for their causes.” But the decisive emphasis 
which Taine actually placed on “ little significant facts,” on striking anecdotes and 
bon mots of even somewhat doubtful authenticity, gives rather the lie to his allegedly 
pure scientific positivism. Similarly, Leopold von Ranke could not maintain that 
absolute objectivism which made him wish to blot out his own self in order to 
let the facts alone speak for themselves. Ranke’s and Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
beliefs in great historical ideas, in ‘‘ thoughts of God” in history, separate their 
historiography clearly enough from a mere factualism. On the other hand, 
Karl Lamprecht and similar historians fail no less than the mere positivists in that 
they try to deduce the facts from the assumption of a definite historical succession 
of eras which are characterised only by different psychological, economic, political, 
A truly critical historiography must permanently 


or religious characteristics. 
steer its course between the extremes of factualism and the history of ideas, 
between Theodor Mommsen’s radical modernising of the past and Fustel de 
Coulanges’ painting the past in the strangest archaic light, between the emphasis 
on the particular and that on the universal, between the temporal and the eternal 


and between numerous other extremes. 

As will be seen from this brief survey of Cassirer’s argument his work is totally 
different in character from all the far too many over-simplified popularisations of 
modern science. It strikes everywhere at the roots of scientific and philosophical 
controversies; and above all, it excels with an extraordinarily rare, and equally 
perspicacious insight into the fundamentals of both hemispheres of the intellectual 
globe, the problems of science as well as those of the humanities. The layman 
and the professional philosopher, the professional scientist and the professional 
historian are all bound to profit immensely by a study of this work, the ripe fruit 
of a lifelong devotion to a rational penetration into the greatest intellectual 
mysteries of the human mind. 


The English Inheritance. By G. Kitson Clark. London: S$.C.M. Press. 
Pp. 184. 15s. 
Reviewed by W. G. Moore (S¢ John’s College, Oxford) 


Tuts valuable book should not be judged by its early chapters, which possibly 
need a second reading to disclose their value. Both author and publisher are to 
be congratulated on this timely effort to produce an “‘ essay on the effects of the 
Christian religion on the English inheritance.” These persuasive and learned 
comments on main trends in English history, written ‘‘ with the eye on our present 
situation,” make a book which would have helped many of us, in bringing up 
children, in pursuing our own reading and in recovering, or acquiring, a sense of 
the real drama of history. 

It is good for example to be reminded that “‘ in the eighteenth century possibly 
the best systematic political education in the country was given in the great 
Dissenting Academies ” (p. 116) but this fact is made the starting point of a fasci- 
nating argument showing how Dissenters were led to a new conception of the 
neutral state. We find Edward Baines, the Yorkshire Nonconformist of the 
nineteenth century, holding as firmly as Priestley a hundred years before him that 
the state should not be concerned either with religion or education. (Their 
language is not very different from that used to defend the Church schools to-day.) 
This fresh approach illumines all the themes of this book, the pages on Victorian 
religion for example or on the public schools, are stimulating because so fair to 
both sides of disputed questions. One does not often sce the point made that the 
public schools, by taking wealthy boys out of their territorial area, were impeding 


the ‘‘ development of that vigorous provincial life that England needs.” 
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The chapter on Puritanism is the core of the book. It comes near to achieving 
a fair estimate of Cromwell and Milton, and in particular tries to explain (what 
most textbooks omit) why Cromwell advanced the cause of English freedom and 
yet imposed an unpopular dictatorship. I have never seen a full answer given to 
this question. Most historians, from Acton onwards, have been satisfied to be 
eloquent on one side or the other. And Mr Kitson Clark makes the point that 
the Puritan Revolution performed its greatest services for freedom after it had 
failed and because it had failed. He also does justice to the travesty which many 
schoolboys seem to have absorbed about capitalism being a sort of Puritan inven- 
tion. I could wish that he had taken his argument in this section even further 
and had dealt with the recent Marxist criticism of Whig history, the criticism that 
goes to the other extreme from such a writer as Trevelyan and would explain the 
English Civil war as the struggle of a rising bourgeoisie sheltering behind religious 
catchwords. Many of us brought up in the Nonconformist tradition have hardly 
begun to face this energetic challenge to current conceptions. 


Islamic Society and the West: A Study of the Impact of Western Civilization on 
Moslem Culture in the Near East. Vol. 1. Islamic Society in the Eighteenth 
Century. Part 1. H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen. London: Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xii + 386. 255. 


An Arab Philosophy of History: Selections from the Prolegomena of Ibn Khaldun 
of Tunis (1332-1406). Translated and arranged by Charles Issawi. London: 
Murray (Wisdom of the East Series). Pp. xiv + 190. 6s. 


Reviewed by W. Montgomery Watt (Edinburgh University) 


A CERTAIN headmaster was in the habit of asking his old boys, when they 
reached the stage of university lectureships and fellowships, whether they were 
settling down to a magnum opus, remarking that of course it could not be a magnum 
opus unless it was unreadable. Islamic Society and the West is a magnum opus, both 
literally and metaphorically, but it is by no means unreadable. However, those 
who are mainly interested in contemporary tendencies should be warned that the 
volume now published is but the first part of a lengthy work and is mainly con- 
cerned with the administration of the Turkish Empire about 1750. 

The authors, who are among the foremost living authorities on Near Eastern 
affairs, aim at producing a more objective and dispassionate account of the condi- 
tion of Islam in the Near East than has hitherto been given by any Westerner. 
Too often both travellers and orientalists have passed judgement on Islam without 
having seen more than a few of its many facets, and their pronouncements have 
consequently been superficial and misleading. In order to form a more scientific 
and soundly-based opinion it is necessary to have some knowledge of Islam as it 
was before the Western impact began, and in particular what forces were then at 
work within the different groups constituting Islamic society. Consequently the 
first “‘ volume” (of which only half is now published) describes the state of 
society in the Turkish Empire during the long peace which ended in 1767. After 
that it is necessary to consider how these forces present at the close of the eighteenth 
century were modified by the Western impact, what remains of them now, and 
what new forces, if any, have come into being in the interval. Other “‘ volumes ” 
will therefore deal with ‘‘ the circumstances and immediate effects of the Western 
impact . . . and the actual conditions and forces in play.” 

One can doubtless form some idea of the results and conclusions from Professor 
Gibb’s Modern Trends in Islam, but no more than an idea. The contemplated work, 
when completed, is likely to correct many erroneous Western views of the Islamic 
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East; but, more than that, with its solid basis of scholarship and profundity of 
insight, it may well lead the West to a thorough remoulding both of its conception 
of Islam and of its attitude towards it. The authors have not merely a wide 
familiarity with the literary sources; their sympathetic appreciation of the outlook 
of the Muslim of the Near East enables them to enter more fully into the inner 
meaning of many things than Westerners have hitherto done. 

The plan is at each stage to consider the different sections and aspects of society 
in order, and the present instalment covers the ‘‘ ruling institution ” together with 
the administration of the provinces, and conditions among the peasantry and in 
the city, including industry and commerce; religion, law and learning are left for 
the second half of this “‘ volume.”’ While the main importance of what is now 
published is as a foundation for what comes later, it is not without intrinsic 
interest. There is a full account of the remarkable system, brought to perfection 
by the Ottomans though not invented by them, whereby a vast empire was almost 
wholly administered by the Sultan’s ‘‘ slave” household. Originally the slaves 
had been captured in war, but latterly they were mainly Orthodox Christian 
subjects of the Empire, enrolled or conscripted between the ages of ten and twenty. 
Surprisingly enough, this system worked well. The boys were given a careful 
training for military and administrative duties, with selection according to merit 
at all stages and a high degree of specialisation, This training and the absence of 
family ties made for efficiency. It was indeed a realisation of some of the principles 
set forth by Plato in the Republic. The severing of all family relationships produced 
if not the loyalty to the community which Plato expected, at least loyalty to the 
‘* ruling institution,” the Sultan’s ‘‘ household.” And the careful graded training 
meant that adequately skilled men were available for all the higher posts. The 
great difference between this system and that of the Repab/ic—perhaps an improve- 
ment—was that the administrators. did not speculate on ultimate questions of 
metaphysics, but left the Islamic equivalent of this to the members of the separate 
** religious institution.” 

For the general reader one of the most interesting sections is that on “* The 
Decay of the Ruling Institution.” Here it is shown how causes of a moral nature 
led to that decay. The sultans developed a taste for the pomp of royalty which 
made them retire into ‘‘ majestic seclusion ” and lose touch with affairs. They 
became incapable of controlling the “‘ ruling institution,” especially when, atter 
the wars of expansion and the growth of luxurious tastes, bribery became universal. 
Free Muslims w/th family ties were admitted into the Sultan’s household, and men 
were promoted to posts for which they had no training. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century the “ ruling institution,” which had been the strong backbone 
of the Turkish Empire as it grew, had become a source of weakness. Only the 
large measure of autonomy of the various corporate bodies within the Empire 
made life still tolerable. 

These remarks will give some idea of the scope of the work. It is to be hoped 
that the remaining parts will not be long delayed. 

It is not inappropriate to couple with this study of Islamic society the volume 
entitled An Arab Philosophy of History, in which Professor Issawi of Beirut has 
translated and arranged selections from the Pro/egomena of Ibn Khaldun, one of the 
greatest thinkers among Muslims and one of the fathers of sociology. The 
publishers of the Wisdom of the East Series are to be congratulated both on 
reaching their century and on the excellence of their hundredth volume, which is 
one of the best in the Arabic and Islamic section. There is a useful introduction. 
The extracts are admirably chosen and arranged to give a conspectus of the 
doctrines of Ibn Khaldun, and the translation shows a mastery of the thought as 
well as of the language of the original. A distinct gap in English translations 
from Arabic is thus partly filled, but, with this evidence of Professor Issawi’s 
capabilities before them, it is to be hoped that UNESCO or some other wealthy 
body will sponsor a complete translation by him of the Pro/egomena. 

Vor. XLIX. No. 1 
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A Critique of Logical Positivism. By C. E. M. Joad. London: Gollancz. 
Pp. 154. 105. 6d. 
Reviewed by R. F. Rattray (Cambridge) 


RECENTLY, after one of my lectures, a student said bitterly, ‘I believe that 
what you say is true, but wherever one turns, there is only Logical Positivism: 
what is one to do?” I replied that teachers of philosophy are susceptible to 
climate of opinion as much as other people, that the history of culture shows how 
a period can be dominated by irrational fashion, and that it is one’s duty to go for 
what one believes to be true. It is this situation that Dr Joad has thought it worth- 
while to deal with in the book under review. 

In history there are two main philosophies, materialism and idealism, and 
naturally they are liable to appear in reaction against each other in sequence. We 
live in an age dominated by science, in which philosophers became very touchy 
under the accusation that they were in the clouds. In reaction some seek to prove 
that their feet are, if anything, more firmly planted on rock than are those of 
scientists. So, as Comte produced the Positivism of his day, in our time conven- 
tional teachers of philosophy have produced Logical Positivism. The lead was 
given by Wittgenstein and the Anglo-Saxon fear of being a dupe succumbed to 
deference to foreign toughmindedne , of course, fell into the position of 
being a dupe far more deluded than the softest idealist. 

Dr Joad has performed a really valuable service. It is a sad fact that respected 
majorities can hold arrogantly views that, if the gloves of politeness were taken 
off, would be described as plain nonsense (in case this is thought to be arrogance— 
Wittgenstein has written that his own writings are nonsense, but important 
nonsense) and not only ‘‘ get away with it” but be gaped at with reverence. 
Dr Joad might have held that it was not worth while to meet the Logical Positivists 
on their own ground and painfully, point by point, show that their doctrine was 
plain nonsense; but, having developed the professional habit of patience and 
conventional approaches, he has gone through with it, and the effect on many 
Logical Positivists may well be that, now that the invalidity of Logical Positivism 
has been demonstrated, they will fold their tents like the Arabs and as silently 
steal away. 

Although Bertrand Russell, who has been obsessed by science, comes in for 
some of the criticism, Dr Joad has for the most part limited his attack to Professor 
Ayer’s Language, I ‘ruth and Logic, first edition. Logical Positivism avers that valid 
experience is limited to sensations. The purpose of philosophy is to use language 
so as to describe sensations clearly. There is no a priori knowledge, there are no 
necessary connections, there are no absolutes, there is no metaphysics, and factual 
statements about the empirical are hypotheses. The most distinctive principle of 
Logical Positivism is the Principle of Verifiability: The meaning of an empirical 
proposition is the mode of its verifiability: “‘ we say that a sentence is factually 
significant to any person if, and only if, he knows how to verify the proposition 
which it purports to express.” The mode of verification is the occurrence of 
actual or possible sensations. Value-judgements express only reactions of the 

speaker. “‘If I say, ‘ Stealing money is wrong,’ I produce a sentence which has 
no factual meaning—that is, expresses no proposition which can either be true or 
false. It is as if I had written, “ Stealing money!’ ” 

Dr Joad has no difficulty in showing that Logical Positivism’s limitation of valid 
experience is arbitrary and impossible. Valid experience is not limited to sensa- 
tions. Mental arithmetic or reflecting on history are instances to the contrary. 
“© Yes’ I say to myself, ‘ it must have been in April 1814 that Napoleon retired to 
Elba because I know that it was eleven months later that he landed again in France, 
and he landed in France in March 1815.’” Aisthetic experience is a fact although 
it is not the same as sensations: that a thing is lovely, moving, thrilling, wistful 
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or plaintive is conveyed by nosense. Science involves the fact that our experiences 
are not only experience but also knowledge, but this is not an empirical fact. 
Because the seif is not sensations, Ayer professes not to believe that it exists: 
what, then, thinks Ayer’s thoughts and expresses them in his books? Ayer says 
that “‘ scientific laws are often discovered through a process of intuition.” But 
what intuits? Sensations? What remembers? Dr Joad says, ‘‘ I cannot conceive 
what kind of sense-experience would verify the principle that the meaning of a 
statement is wholly verifiable in terms of the sense-experiences which verify it.” 
Sensations convey to us only what seems. Logical Positivism undermines not 
only philosophy and art but also science. It is also destructive of ethics: but 
Dr Joad points out that nobody has thought it necessary to defend not committing 
murder. The Logical Positivist, if he lived according to his professed creed, 
would be ‘‘a Bohemian in art, a Laodicean in affairs, a sceptic in philosophy, an 
inconstant in love, and a dilettante.” It is significant that this describes the 
average intelligentsia of our time. 

Dr Joad does not evade the challenge to give his own views as against those of 
Logical Positivism. He maintains that the universe contains an objective order of 
truth, goodness and beauty. When I follow truth, when I do my duty, when I 
struggle through to a juster apprehension of beauty, I subject myself to this order 
and obey the law it prescribes, which is independent of my likings and dislikings. 
This order is apprehended by direct rational insight or intuition. An experience 
is not irrational because it cannot be repeated at will. 


Psychology and Mental Health. By J. A. Hadfield. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. 444. 185. 

Fundamentals of Psychoanalysis. By Franz Alexander. London: Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 312. 16s. 


Reviewed by C. A. Mace (Birkbeck College, University of London) 


Dr HADFIELD’s many students, and indeed a much larger public, will warmly 
welcome the publication of this book which contains the substance of lectures 
delivered in London first at King’s College and later at Birkbeck. The author 
enjoys the combination of talents which enables him to express himself with equal 
felicity both through the spoken and the written word. Among the qualities 
which have ensured his success both as a lecturer and a writer on psychopathology 
and mental hygiene are his clarity and his skill in presenting the strange facts about 
man’s unconscious motives with tolerance and respect for the susceptibilities of 
those to whom many of these facts must at first appear repulsive. 

Any adequate treatment of these facts must lean very heavily on the work of 
Freud and his school; but whereas the Freudian school gives the impression of 
being exclusive, rigid and doctrinaire, Dr Hadfield is elastic and flexible. When 
the strict Freudian gives the impression of positively preferring the more unplea- 
sant and shocking expression or interpretation of the facts, Dr Hadfield seems to 
prefer the expression and interpretation which is most consistent with traditional 
values. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part I, General, is concerned in the main 
with the general concept of mental health, and with the developmental process in 
relation to which departures from normality require to be viewed. Part II, 
Clinical, outlines and describes the main types of psychosomatic and psycho- 
neurotic deviations from the norm. Part III, Technique and Treatment, contains a 
condensed but very comprehensive review of the methods available to the psycho- 
therapist and a very clear and helpful account of the author’s own procedures. 

In the central clinical chapters the reader will find one of the simplest and most 
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lucid expositions of the main varieties of the mental ills (short of the insanities) to 
which the human embodied mind is heir. It is a pleasure to read a book on this 
subject in which words are defined. This is the more important since to be 
acquainted with the facts here presented is almost a universal obligation. It is 
not, of course, the responsibility of all to treat these disorders, but there is another 
responsibility which no one can evade. As the author clearly puts it: ‘‘ It is the 
function of psychological medicine to cure these disorders; it is the function of 
mental hygiene to prevent them.” 

Since there are few people who do not at some time or other suffer from some 
form of psycho-neurosis, and since analytic treatment is a time-consuming proce- 
dure, prevention is the only solution of the problem. This depends upon a wide 
diffusion of the essential principles of mental hygiene. In this second section of 
this book together with Chapter V of Part I (‘‘ The General AZtiology of the 
Psycho-neuroses ”) will be found the facts that every parent ought to know set 
out in language that all can understand. 

To the philosophically minded, disposed to reflect on fundamental questions, 
Dr Hadfield’s analysis of the concept of ‘‘ mental health” will be of special 
interest. This he defines as ‘‘ the full and free expression of all our native and acquired 
potentialities in harmony with one another by being directed towards a common end or aim 
of the personality as a whole.” 

A little elucidation is here perhaps needed to obviate a troublesome ambiguity 
in the term “ potentiality.” The word is currently employed by psychologists 
sometimes for mere capacities or abilities sometimes for active tendencies or 
proclivities. From the context it is reasonably clear that the term is here used in 
the second sense (though the first is indirectly involved). So interpreted the 
doctrine is this: 

Every man is endowed with or acquires an immense number of dispositions 
to pursue certain ends, ranging from impulsive appetites to long-term ambitions. 
These dispositions are originally largely independent and mutually conflicting, 
and from some of these conflicts the psycho-neuroses arise. Each, however, may 
find expression and satisfaction in alternative ways. It is the aim of education, 
religion, and mental hygiene (in somewhat different ways) to enable each individual 
to find forms of satisfaction through which conflict is reduced or resolved. These 
motivating dispositions, moreover, are organised in a kind of hierarchical system 
and the most effective form of harmonisation seems to be that in which propen- 
sities ‘‘ lower ” in this system are controlled by others that are ‘‘ higher.” 

So far the general picture is that set out in the sermons of Bishop Butler and 
translated into a more modern psychology by William McDougall and other 
writers of the ‘‘ hormic” school. Most theories of the psycho-analytic type can 
be stated in broadly similar terms. What chiefly distinguishes one variation on 
this theme from another is the account each gives of the supreme regulating 
influence at the head of the pyramid. For Butler it was ‘‘ conscience” for 
McDougall a special development of the self-regarding sentiment. Dr Hadfield 
has improved on these and all similar versions of the theory by not assigning the 
supreme regulating function to any one directive agency. There are many “ aims 
of the personality as a whole ” which may harmonise the “‘ potentialities ” of man. 
Mental health, in brief, is that condition in which every want, need, impulse or 
desire finds its maximum satisfaction in a form consistent with the satisfaction of 
every other want, need, impulse or desire. This condition is attainable through 
the regulating influence of some or other central co-ordinating interest, which may 
differ from man to man reflecting the individuality or uniqueness of the constitution 
of each. 

Strictly, only the first clause is a definition—expressing either an analysis of what 
the phrase means in current usage or a recommendation of a usage on grounds 
of convenience and precision. The second clause expresses an hypothesis con - 
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cerning the way in which mental health is established and maintained. The issue 
in part is strictly scientific but it has wider implications. As the author notes in 
passing, on his account of the matter ‘‘ mental health ”’ stands in some intimate 
relation to the basic concepts of the normative sciences. It is accordingly for the 
professional philosopher of morals to consider how precisely this particular value 
is related to other ultimate “‘ goods,” if indeed other ‘‘ goods ” there be. One of 
the few cryptic observations in this book occurs on page 16. ‘‘ There are, unfortu- 
nately, many men who are very moral but suffer trom nervous indigestion, very 
religious but suffer from. . . sex perversions.” A very good man can, of course, 
suffer from very bad toothache, and from ordinary indigestion, but nervous indiges- 
tion and sex perversions! There is something queer here. Perhaps there is no 
problem. ‘The author, no doubt, penned these words with a twinkle in his eye. 
There is something else the matter with the patient. He had not found either 
quite the right morality nor quite the right religion. 

Dr Alexander is the director of the Chicago Institute for Psycho-analysis and 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry at the University of Illinois. He has published 
many contributions to psycho-analytic theory including a volume on The Medica/ 
Value of Psycho-analysis (London, 1938) for which a revised edition was needed. 
Instead he has decided to write an almost completely new work in two volumes 
of which this is the first. 

It is a book which can be recommended as a representative and authoritative 
exposition of the psycho-analytic theory of to-day. Among its distinctive merits 
is the attempt it makes‘to integrate psycho-analytic theory with the more general 
principles of biology and ‘‘ psycho-dynamics.’”’ It is much to be hoped that the 
publication of the second volume, which is to deal with the psycho-somatic 
approach to medicine, will not be long delayed. 


The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy. By Etienne Gilson. Translated by 
A. H. C. Downes. London: Sheed & Ward. Pp. viii + 490. 18s. 


Reviewed by Peter Stubbs (Wigton, Cumberland 
¢ & > 


IN his Gifford Lectures delivered in 1931 and 1932, and now reprinted fourteen 
years after their first publication in English, M. Gilson essayed the difficult task 
of defining the spirit of a philosophy the very existence of which has been seriously 
questioned. The notion that the Middle Ages, however great their achievement 
in literature and art, lacked a philosophy properly their own has been widely 
entertained by historians and philosophers alike. These lectures confuted that 
notion, demonstrating historically the existence of a distinctive Medieval Philo- 
sophy of the spirit of which they themselves are a superb expression. 

In the process of distilling the essence of that philosophy, the fons et origo of 
which is the Biblical revelation of God as Absolute Self-Existent Being on whom 
all other beings existentially depend, M. Gilson was led to characterise it as “‘ the 
Christian philosophy par excellence.” ‘The ‘‘ Spirit of medixval philosophy is the 
spirit of Christianity penetrating the Greek tradition, working within it, drawing 
out of it a certain view of the world, a We/tanschauung, specifically Christian ” 
(p. vill). But this was to encounter another difficulty equally, if not more formid- 
able, though on a different plane; “‘ for if the existence of a medieval philosophy 
has been denied, the very idea of a Christian philosophy has been held to be 
impossible ” (p. vii). Certain it is that a Christian We/tanschauung which aspires 
to the title of a philosophy must fulfil the conditions that philosophy, strictly 
conceived, imposes. And to the stringency of those conditions none is more 
fully alive than M. Gilson himself. As the late Dr Laird (to whom these lectures 
were dedicated) observed, M. Gilson is too good a rationalist to tolerate any such 
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idea, for instance, as that the application of reasoning to the data of revelation 
suffices to constitute a philosophy. As he himself said: ‘‘ If you start from belief 
and deduce its content you can never get anything more than belief” (p. 35). 
On the other hand, a system of philosophy that is merely compatible with Chris- 
tianity cannot be deserving of the name of Christian philosophy; for if the com- 
patibility is one of fact only and due to nothing but a purely rational working out 
of first principles the relation of such a philosophy to Christianity is entirely 
extrinsic. 


Uniless the expression is to be emptied of all positive content it must be frankly admitted that 
nothing less than an intrinsic relation between revelation and reasoning will suffice to give it 
meaning. . . . If it is to deserve that name the supernatural must descend as a constitutive element 
not, of course, into its texture, which would be a contradiction, but into the work of its construc- 
tion. Thus I call Christian, every philosophy which, although keeping the two orders formally distinct, 
nevertheless considers the Christian revelation as an indispensable auxiliary to reason (pp. 35 and 37). 


Christian philosophy has been denied as unmeaning. It has also been rejected 
as valueless. M. Gilson argues its distinctive reality. But that very distinctive- 
ness arises from the fact on which its decriers rest their case for its futility. Like 
all philosophy, Christian philosophy owes all its truth to its rationality. But “‘ the 
constitution of this true philosophy could not in fact be achieved without the aid 
of revelation ” (p. 40). What purpose then does it serve? As supremely theo- 
centric its primary aim must be the rational proof of God’s existence. But, as 
M. Gilson shows, historically, reason has proved incapable of arriving at a true 
natural conception of God. The general problem, of which this is the crucial 
instance, is glanced at by M. Gilson in a note. 

The contemporary paradox of a Christian philosophy evidently true for its defenders, and of 
no value in the eyes of their opponents . . ., may perhaps be explained (he suggests) by the 
fact that absence of the light of faith in the opponent leaves truth opaque where it might be 
transparent (p. 429). 


Is the Christian philosopher, then, a supernumerary after all? M. Gilson does 
not, of course, think so. The blindness of the non-Christian in 


no way authorises the Christian philosopher to argue in the name of faith, but rather to redouble 
his purely natural efforts until the light thus gained leads other minds also to turn to its source 
and draw the same enlightenment (¢bid). 


But this is hardly to say more than that the Christian philosopher is justitied by 
hope. ‘The light which lightens the darkness is ‘‘ the light of faith.” The Christian 
philosopher, however, persists in his efforts to diffuse the light of reason in the 
confidence that whoever will follow it to the fartherest point of its illumination 
shall receive the transcendent light of revelation in which the truth will shine forth. 

The truth is perhaps that for the Christian qua philosopher the problem of a 
knowledge which reason de jure should, but de facto does not, attain is ultimately 
a surd that he cannot resolve. As a Christian, however, he may venture to seek 
an explanation parable-wise. “‘ For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and 
he shall have more abundance: but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that he hath.” Natural theology has not, and cannot, come to the full 
truth that is in it uninfluenced by revelation because the degree of knowledge of 
God to which it can attain is not that for which man was destined. It is essentially 
a state of transition, the point of intersection of the finite and the infinite at which 
juncture as man responds to, or withdraws into himself from, the demands which 
the Absolute makes upon him he either goes forward to a knowledge of God that 
transcends reason or falls back from and below even that which is natural. Ovnia 
exeunt in mysterium. But all things have also their beginning. The Christian 
philosopher conceives it to be his task to initiate that beginning in theology, to 
carry questing reason forward till it cuts the reflex of the Divine. 
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Vindication of Ruskin. By J. Howard Whitehouse. London: Geo. Allen 
& Unwin. Pp. 66. tos. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Hawkin (Hampstead Garden Suburb) 
‘*T CONSIDER myself it is a misfortune,” writes Mr Whitehouse, at the end of 
his little book, “‘ that Admiral James raised questions which had better have been 
left alone. I hope that the document now printed shows that Ruskin had nothing 
to answer to.” 

The document is not only printed in the book, it is reproduced in facsimile, in 
John Ruskin’s neat, flowing handwriting, with all his Victorian underlinings. 
Mr Howard Whitehouse is, of course, the undoubted authority on Ruskiniana: 
he is the only survivor of the executors appointed by Arthur Severn, and named 
by him to deal specially with Ruskin’s manuscripts and books. He is thus able 
to publish for the first time the statement which Ruskin prepared for his proctor 
when the nullity suit was brought against him. When he decided not to defend 
the action, this statement was left in the hands of his solicitor, and eventually, 
by a devious route which Mr Whitehouse outlines for us, came into the possession 
of Alexander Wedderburn, Ruskin’s literary executor. Wedderburn left instruc- 
tions to his son to publish the document if at any time it seemed necessary to 
protect Ruskin’s good name. The attack by Admiral James in his book Order of 
Release, Which appeared in 1947, seemed to the executors to make publication 
imperative. . 

This document forms the most important part of Mr Whitehouse’s book. The 
reader will draw from it, as the reader always does, confirmation of his own 
opinions. To Admiral James, it “‘ broke through Ruskin’s pose of indifference, 
and exposes an ugly side of his character.” It seems necessary to accept the fact 
that for half of his life Ruskin lived in thrall to his parents, particularly to his 
mother. Margaret Ruskin occupies a prominent place in the gallery which 
includes Samuel Butler’s Theodore, Mr Barrett of Wimpole Street, and Mr Gosse 
the Plymouth Brother. It must be remembered, although it seems well-nigh 
incredible, that during her son’s years at Oxford, his mother took lodgings in that 
city and lived there every term, as long as her son was up: James Ruskin joined her 
every week-end, and John was required to go and take tea with them at 7 or 8 
o'clock each night. Until he was twenty-six, and already famous, his frequent 
tours on the Continent were made with his parents, and when they were left at 
home it was his practice to write or telegraph them every day. In 1851, when he 
was nearly thirty, and beginning to think seriously about economics, he wrote 
three letters from Austria to The Times on taxation, the franchise and education, 
but the letters were not sent direct to the editor. They were sent to his father 
and mother for their approval, and as his parents strongly disapproved, the letters 
were never forwarded to The Times. Ina chapter headed “* The Attack on Ruskin’s 
Parents,” Mr Whitehouse gives two letters from Margaret Ruskin to her son, 
written a few months before his wedding, and showing, says Mr Whitehouse, her 
deep concern for the happiness of both. To some readers these letters, behind 
their bland benevolence, show Mrs Ruskin as a matriarch of the most subtle order. 
Recent conditions of war years, with families living uneasily together, incline the 
modern mind to sympathy with Effie, brought back from her honeymoon to the 
impressive family home at Denmark Hill, the home where all John’s Turners were 
housed: here, even after the young couple had been allowed a house of their own 
in town, they remained, and John returned there, sometimes daily for long periods, 
to write. 

In a letter to Effie’s mother during the months after the fatal summer at Glen- 
finlas, when its effects were beginning to overwhelm him, Millais wrote of Ruskin, 
‘* He is an undeniable giant as an author, but a poor weak creature in everything 
else, bland and heartless, and unworthy—with his great talents—of any woman 
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possessing affection and sensibility.” Each of us is possessed of more than one 
personality; where genius is concerned, the gulf between the two may be startling. 
The Ruskin who could influence a nation’s thinking on art and sociology and 
ethics, who could write some of the noblest prose in the language, could also 
write, in one of his long, tedious apologies to his wife’s family: ‘‘ When she for 
the first time showed causeless petulance towards my mother, I reproved her when 
we were alone. The matter in question was indeed one of very grave importance 
—being a wish on my mother’s part that I should take a blue pill when I went to 
aad 

What.a pity it all is! One cannot help hoping that this may be the last of charge 
or vindication. I prefer to return to the Ruskin of my childhood, the bearded 
sage looking out over the water at Coniston, whose works in rich olive-green and 
gilt bindings stood complete on the bookshelves, to be taken down frequently and 
read aloud to the growing daughters of the family. Gladstone knew and admired 
Ruskin; he had entertained him at Hawarden. He once said to his daughter, 
“* Should you ever hear anyone blame Millais or his wife or Mr Ruskin, remember 
there was no fault; there was misfortune, even tragedy. All three were perfectly 
blameless. 

The book appears, as it should do, under the sign of Messrs George Allen & 
Unwin from Ruskin House, thus continuing an association which goes back to 
1871, when young George Allen, formerly Ruskin’s pupil at the Working Men’s 
College, and later his engraver and copier, was set up by Ruskin as his publisher. 
The partnership which began in Allen’s cottage at Keston, expanded and prospered, 
and when in 1890, George Allen set up London premises as a general publisher 
Ruskin’s works remained the mainstay of his business. They worked together in 
harmony for fifty years, but neither lived to see the completion of the monumental 
Library Edition, launched in 1903. The book has handsome illustrations, among 
them a picture of Rose de la Touche: but none of Effie. Perhaps it is unreasonable 
to wish that one of the beautiful portraits by Watts or Millais might have been 
included. 


”» 


The Supreme Identity: An Essay on Oriental Metaphysic and the Christian Religion 
By Alan W. Watts. London: Faber & Faber. Pp. 204. 125. 6d. 
Reviewed by John Nance (London) 


WHAr are the parts of a man? St Paul made them three—the body, the soul, and 
the spirit—and was at some pains to distinguish between them, though not always 
consistently, as Mr Watts in this, his latest book, briefly records. But he shies 
away from this uncomfortable trichotomy, with its disturbing suggestion of the 
physiological functions and conscious and unconscious minds of the psychological 
systems, and half-echo of the Son, the Father and the Holy Ghost of the Christian 
Trinity, and prudently presents us only with that familiar if foreshortened figure, 
the man in two pieces. Mr Watts criticises the Catholics for losing sight of the 
spirit: apparently he prefers to follow the Vedanta in telescoping the soul into the 
body. 

The Catholic parts of a man are the anima rationalis (the rational and intellectual 
soul) and the corpus humanum (the body). Religious dogma (says Mr Watts) 
accordingly defines a man “ only in so far as he is knowable, objective, external; 
in so far, indeed, as he is of the soul (? spirit). Such an approach is the outcome 
of an attitude of mind which conceives the infinite as the antithesis of the finite, 
good as a principle opposed to evil, and God as separate from the world, prior to 
it in time (and thus to be supposed to have created it out of nothing), and outside 
or around it in space (thus coming into head-on collision with the sciences). The 
only rational solution to the dichotomy thus established is monistic—either all 
material is in some way Divine, or Divinity is in some way material. Note that 
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the solution must be rational; for the only part permitted to a man beyond his body 
is his rational and intellectual soul. 

Oriental metaphysic divides a man into different parts—a/ma and jivatma. 
Atma is the eternal and supra-individual Self, the Knower, which “‘ does not belong 
in any way to individual human beings,” but is one with the Brahma,' the all- 
embracing Infinite, always present in all places to everyone. _ivatma is the finite 
ego, or Soul-body, the Known, which is particular to the individual, and represents 
the realisation or manifestation of the a/ma in time and space. Clearly language 
and reason, which are finite things, the tools of the //vatma alone, cannot adequately 
express the nature of the infinite, and the solution to the apparent dilemma of 
dichotomy lies not in theory but in metaphysical “ realisation.” This will not be 
knowledge in the rational sense of the word, for the Knower cannot consciously 
know itself (the flame of the candle does not burn the flame); but aspects of the 
atma can be revealed by projection from the Self upon the screen of the external 
world. Thus what seems to be objective is not necessarily so; and, in particular, 
God, the Infinite, who seems to be outside us, nevertheless really comes from 
within. Accordingly the myth of mysticism, conceived intuitively and projected 
from the Self in symbolic terms to confront the ego, can be considered as being at 
least as ‘“‘ true ”’ as the fact of history—indeed, it may be more “true.” Similarly, 
the finite is not the opposite of the infinite, but a self-limitation of it; and evolution 
is not a system which commencing out of a void proceeds by making successive 
additions to an initial structure—it is the “‘ outward volution of properties con- 
tained within the structure from the beginning. What, therefore, appears latest 
in time upon the surface will, so far from being unessential and superficial, be 
properties of the most deeply ingrained and fundamental order.” 

Mr Watts is not to be construed as advocating a ‘‘ back to the Brahma” move- 
ment of religious thought. He merely argues, and argues with considerable 
conviction, that the conclusions of Oriental metaphysic, which have the positive 
advantage of being intuitively acceptable and the negative advantage of not 


involving elaborate intellectual gymnastics, do not of necessity conflict with the 
Christ-teaching; and that the Christian religion, which has up to this present been 
interpreted solely from the point of view of Western minds, might with advantage 
be reconsidered from the point of view of the East, in terms of which there is much 


internal evidence to suggest it was originally cast. Geographically Christianity 
is in fact an Eastern religion; and it is possible that the Christ-teaching has suffered 
substantial distortion at the hands of Western theologians. The West employs 
a rational habit of thought derived from the Greeks; and the Greeks, though they 
had an admirable efhas, could hardly be accused of having possessed a creed. 

In fact, if there is one thing in the West which can be considered as the object 
of absolute adoration, it is not God but the human intellect. This is the inevitable 
outcome of our incorrigible dualism. To suggest to a Western theologian, as 
Mr Watts suggests, that the distinction between the body and the soul or between 
good and evil does not represent an actual state of affairs but merely an awkward 
and tortuous intellectual approach is, of course, still tantamount to waving a Bull 
before a Tudor monarch. Yoga on the television, and books such as this one, 
provide merciful signs of a growing suspicion that thinkers in the West have 
for some time (and possibly for all time) been engaged not so much in the elucida- 
tion of mysteries as in the disentangling of knots they have tied themselves. 
Mr Watts wholeheartedly fosters that suspicion. His choice of a title is perhaps 
unfortunate in the circumstances. Id-entity is inextricably linked in the mind 
of the layman with that entirely fictitious character who nevertheless has grown 
so real to us in our thoughts that we suppose him actually to exist—the Policeman 
on his beat without his beat. To say, as Mr Watts points out, that God is /ike 

1 Brahman? There are several obvious misprints in this otherwise excellently produced book 
which gives rise to the horrible suspicion that there may be other and less obvious ones. 
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a Father is not to say that he /s a male parent. The actual theme which Mr Watts 
would seem to be propounding is that of the Supreme Identification—of the Self 
with the Infinite—surely a very different matter. 

It seems to your reviewer that it would be most imprudent on the part of any 
student of theology to ignore this book. It is a stone cast into the waters. Who 
knows how far the ripples may spread ? 


Story of’ American Protestantism. By Andrew Landale Drummond. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1949. Pp. xii + 418. 308. 
Reviewed by R. V. Holt (Unitarian College, Manchester) 

THE term “ Varieties of Religious Experience ” was appropriately enough coined 
by an American Professor, William James. The Story of American Protestantism 
is a valuable contribution to the study of these varieties in the light of their history. 
Two hundred and fifty-six denominations were counted in the United States 
census. Most of these are quite small, but seven have over a million members 
each, the Baptists and the Methodists heading the list with 8,000,000 and 7,000,000 
respectively. English Puritans, Irish and Scots Presbyterians, Dutch Presby- 
terians, German and Scandinavian Lutherans, French Huguenots, Irish and Polish 
Catholics, members of the Greek Orthodox Church and other churches all 
brought their religions with them. 

Inside the New World itself another series of migrations began to the West. 
** Subtle yet real differences were produced in a new world with a different climate 
(physical, mental, spiritual and ethical). Old traditions were vigorously pre- 
served in some cases and completely broken in others. The United States proved 
to be a melting pot, not only of peoples, but of religions, and has proved a labora- 
tory where these changes can be studied with a wealth of detail hardly to be found 
elsewhere. 

Dean W. L. Sperry regards the absence of an Established Church as a funda- 
mental characteristic of ‘‘ Religion in America.” Dr A. L. Drummond points 
out that this was not the case in most of the early settlements and that in New 
England the Congregationalists retained State recognition till the early nineteenth 
century. But it was, of course, the case that circumstances favoured the develop- 
ment of extreme forms of religion and that the Congregational system was not 
favourable to the suppression of heresy. 

The eastern seaboard was colonised in the seventeenth century mainly by 
English settlers. Puritan New England is now inhabited chiefly by Catholic 
descendants of Irish immigrants. But at least one quarter of the population of the 
United States is descended from New England settlers who have exercised a 
powerful influence on American civilisation. The Puritan domination began to 
be destroyed by the “‘ Great Awakening ” about the middle of the eighteenth 
century begun by Jonathan Edwards and Whitfield, and carried on later in the 
century by the Methodists. 

In the early nineteenth century the ‘‘ Flowering of New England ” was marked 
by a more humane religion which found expression chiefly among the Unitarians, 
but expressed also by some Congregationalists, of whom Horace Bushnell was the 
chief. Dr Drummond does not find American Unitarianism congenial, but he 
pays tribute to the great contribution made by many Unitarians. “‘ Whatever may 
be said of American Unitarianism theologically, it has been fruitful from a literary, 
philosophical and philanthropic point of view.” Channing “‘ breathed into theo- 
logy a humane spirit.” Theodore Parker in his social activities “‘ was a truer 
Christian than his orthodox opponents.” The Unitarian “‘ hymnological contribu- 
tion to Christianity has been outstanding.” Curiously enough he does not men- 
tion Tuckerman. This liberal movement failed to grip the mass of the people. 
The frontier-men liked their religions hot, strong and colourful. The prayer 
of a certain rural preacher expressed a common sentiment: “‘O Lord, I thank 
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Thee that Iam ignorunt (sic). Make me ignorunter! Make me ignorunt as a 
mule.” <A period of intense and bitter sectarianism followed, accompanied at 
times by all the phenomena of revivalist hysteria. 

The story as a whole discloses an extraordinary mixture of good and evil. 
The Epistle of James asked: ‘‘ Doth the fountain send forth from the same open- 
ing sweet water and bitter?”’ The answer is “‘ Certainly.” Heroism and greed, 
zeal and intense narrow-mindedness are inextricably mingled. 

From the beginning religious and commercial motives were found, not merely 
in different groups of settlers, but in the same men. The Puritan seekers of freedom 
persecuted the Quakers and others with savage cruelty, and the Pilgrim Fathers 
themselves failed to live up to the spirit of John Robinson’s declaration that the 
Lord had yet more light and truth to break forth from his word. The treatment 
of Red Indians generally is full of horror. ‘‘ Rhode Island; most tolerant and pro- 
gressive of the New England Colonies, was the headquarters of the slave traffic.” 
When the issue of the Abolition of Slavery became a live one economic motives 
proved more powerful than religious or humane motives. The Baptists and 
Methodists in the Southern Colonies upheld slavery and separated from their 
Northern brethren on the issue. ‘* Statesmen rationalised, preachers idealised.” 

The North, too, had its own social problems as industry developed modern 
forms. Dr Drummond gives appalling instances of the complete divorce between 
individual morality and social morality. To this day, as Dr H. R. Niebuhr has 
shown, in his book The Social Sources of Denominationalism, class stratification plays 
a large part in dencminational differences and characteristics. The Marxians can 
find plenty of material to support their thesis in the study of American Pro- 
testantism. 

Yet there is no doubt that in their own way these men cared for God, but the 
God they loved was too often a God made in their own image. They may have 
loved God with all their heart, but certainly not with their soul and mind, and still 
less did they love their neighbours as themselves. 

Most Church historians concentrate on the virtues of their subject, and tend to 
ignore their failings. Most anti-Church historians reverse the process. Both 
make history unintelligible. Dr Drummond’s treatment of his subject is quite 
free from this defect, and is marked by the highest degree of knowledge, objec- 
tivity and fairness, together with sympathetic understanding and a sense of humour. 
He avoids the extremes of romantic idealisation and of cynical “‘ debunking.” He 
does justice both to the strength and weaknesses of the movements he describes 
without professing a spurious neutrality. 

The story ends on a note of hope. In time men’s eyes began to be opened. 
Religious obscurantism is still powerful, but theological emancipation through 
better education has made great progress. Many of the barriers between the 
different sects are going down. A more sensitive social conscience is coming into 
being. There is a renascence of worship. 

The great virtue of American Protestantism is American activism. Its greatest 


individualism. Dr Drummond believes that the influence of the Continent “‘ will 
eventually correct the inherited American tendency to individualism, and stimu- 
late a deeper recognition of the necessity for sound theology ” while American 
activism will prevent American Protestantism falling a victim to the pessimistic 
and quietist theology of the Continent. 


The Transcendentalists: An Anthology. By Perry Miller. Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1950. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Pp. xviii + 521. 42s. 
Reviewed by J. C. G. Burton (Bristo/ Univ.) 


PROFESSOR Perry Miller has with consummate ability contributed an exciting 
chapter to the history of ideas. His book is almost entirely a selection of pas- 
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sages by American writers of the 1830’s and 1840’s, most of them dug out of 
forgotten periodicals, but the choice is so skilful as itself to be a piece of criticism. 
His general introduction and the notes with which he introduces each passage 
make the reader completely aa fait with what was stirring in America at the time. 

Historically, the Transcendentalists—Emerson, Thoreau, and their circle— 
represent America’s intellectual and cultural coming of age. The American 
Revolution was past, the American Civil War was yet to come. Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, the cultural centre of the American Continent, was still, before the 
Irish and Eastern European immigrations, Protestant and English. There was 
sufficient cultural homogeneity and a sufficiently reposed faith in America’s his- 
tory and destiny for a cultural flowering to be possible. 

The Transcendentalists (a name stuck upon them by their opponents more than 
chosen by themselves) were an offspring of the short-lived marriage of New Eng- 
land Puritanism and European Romanticism. European Romanticism arrived in 
the shape of the Kantian philosophy, watered down by Cousin and made exciting 
by Coleridge, and of the poetry of Wordsworth and of a Goethe made fashionable 
by Carlyle, himself a prepotent influence, together with echoes of Sw edenborgian 
mysticism. From the perspective of to- ‘day the movement centring in Emerson 
and Thoreau appears primarily literary; but historically its importance is chiefly 
religious and cultural generally. New England Puritanism had but recently split 
into Left (the Unitarians) and Right (the Calvinists) wings. The Unitarians were 
sure of the bases of their faith, a Lockean reliance upon sensory experience and 
reason and a simple reliance upon the plain word of Scripture, but they were not 
yet sure of the social effects of their denominational breakaway from the older 
Calvinistic faith. Hardly had the Unitarians captured Boston and Harvard College 
than the generation of Emerson, educated in its Divinity School and trained for 
the Unitarian ministry, led Protestant Dissent to its logical extreme of Self-Reliance 
and direct intuitional knowledge of God, Freedom and Immortality; this to the 
intellectual annoyance of Andrews Norton, chief of Harvard’s rationalist, conserva- 
tive Unitarian pundits, and the more general distress of the older ministerial 
generation. To the Lockean rationalism of established Unitarianism the Trans- 
cendentalists opposed that distinction between Understanding (in the Lockean 
sense) and Reason (in the Kantian sense) that Coleridge made so much of, and, 
like Coleridge, they separated from the older rational Unitarianism. There 
the similarity of paths in England and America ends: for the path of Coleridge 
is the path of Newman and a return to Rome, or at least the birth of the Oxford 
Movement; while in America only Orestes A. Brownson of the Transcendental 
fellowship (though the most forceful of them all) turned Catholic, and the rest 
lived to see both American and English Unitarianism in the persons of Theodore 
Parker and James Martineau going their way. 

American Unitarian faith has been delightfully parodied as “‘ The Fatherhood 
of God, the Brotherhood of Man and the Neighbourhood of Boston.” Seen 
in the light of history, Transcendentalism is as much a product of the neighbour- 
hood of Boston as ‘‘ the corpse-cold Unitarianism of Brattle Street and Harvard 
College ” that Emerson shied from. As Boston has shrunk in the dimensions of 
America, so Transcendentalism has shrunk with it. The pivotal point of the 
movement, as Professor Miller says, was the publication on September 9, 1836, 
of Emerson’s essay on “ Nature.” The intuitive perception of Nature and God 
was to take the place of a historic Christianity based on Reason and God’s Word 
attested by New Testament Miracles, a substitution that Emerson made even more 
forcibly by his Divinity School Address of July 15, 1838, where he attacked the 
orthodox Unitarian faith in miracles and in the Person of Christ and bade them 
rely only on the religious experience that is open to all men everywhere. “‘ Instead 
of the miracle sustaining the revelation, faith in the revelation can alone sustain 
the miracle,” wrote Richard Hildreth (see p. 224). Emerson, Thoreau of Walden 
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Pond, George Ripley of the Brook Farm experiment, Bronson Alcott the educa- 
tional crank, Orestes A. Brownson and Theodore Parker the crusaders for a 
juster society, and other Transcendentalists remembered or forgotten, made their 
protest for the individual against history and conformity, “‘ Your first duty is 
self-culture, self-exaltation: you may not violate this high trust. Your self is 
sacred, profane it not ” (Amos Bronson Alcott, p. 304), their “‘ protest of the human 
spirit against emotional starvation”? (Professor Miller, p. 8). To the Trans- 
cendentalists generally, to Brownson notably (see pp. 189-191 for a quotation 
from his review-article in The Boston Quarterly Review, 1838), to Emerson by 
implication in his American Scholar, their intellectual movement was a declaration 
of independence of European Culture. How provincial, how Bostonian, in the 
light of the passage of another century! Boston was itself later to be overwhelmed 
from Europe, and Henry James, America’s greatest writer, was to bury himself 
in Europe to preserve his sensibility. Few Transcendental literary reputations 
have survived, other than Emerson’s and Thoreau’s. Some of the verse, by 
Jones Very, Christopher Pearse Cranch and others, that Professor Miller selects, 
is pathetic by modern critical standards, and is now entirely subordinated to 
interest in the Movement and its personalities. Here the provincialness of the 
movement is most complete. 

A later age, and notably so in a sociology-minded America, has a more positive 
use for society and institutions than these extreme individualists had. Specimens 
of the dissidence of their dissent are to be found in Caroline Sturgis Tappan’s 
verse (see p. 403) and notably in Thoreau’s blazing “‘ Society is always diseased, 
and the best is the most so” (see p. 325). Those who have been raised in the 
Liberal tradition must shudder when, in these pages, they trace the many faults 
in the rock whence they were hewn. Emerson and the Transcendentalists became 
not only respectable after 1850, but survived as a powerful influence in religious 
Liberalism right down to the Depression of the late Twenties. 

Yet, if you love the human experiment, you cannot but love and linger near that 


autumn tang of freshness that still surrounds Walden Pond after a century of 
America and of world revolutions of thought and practice, or fail to feel with 
Lewis Mumford that ‘‘ this period nourished men, as no other has done in America 
before or since.” We heartily thank the Professor of American Literature at 
Harvard University for the pleasure he has given us. 
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